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S. A. E. ‘DISCUSSES OILS AND AIR COOLING 


Wayne County Car Sales 
Up Sharply in January; 
Some Gains Over 1930 


First Thirty States Reporting for December Show 
Total of 46,889, a Decline of 33% From 
Coen 7 Month of 1929 


ETROIT, Jan. 20.—Retail sales of automobiles in Wayne 

County, Mich., which includes Detroit, are showing a 

sharp increase over December and in a few instances are 
running either close to or ahead of the January, 1930, rate. 


C. W. NASH SEES 
TRADE ON UPGRADE 


Detroit, Jan. 20—‘“That we are 
well past the valley of depression 
and are definitely on the economic 
upgrade can hardly be questioned,” 
said C. W. Nash, president of Nash 
Motors Company. 

“There is every indication that the 
manufactured stocks piled up during 
the so-called peak prosperity period 
have been exhausted. Current de- 
mands already have caused a gen- 
eral increase in factory operations,” 
he said. 

“Banks the country over report 


(Continued on | Page 2. 2) 


UNIFORM TAX LAW 
ON GAS PROPOSED 


New York, Jan. 20.—A committee 
of lawyers to draft a proposed uni- 
form state law designated to pre- 
vent evasion of gasoline tax pay- 
ment has been appointed by E. B. 
Reeser, president of the American 
Petroleum Institute. W. T. Holli- 
day of Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio heads the committee. 

The institute is also publishing a 
second edition of ‘What Editors Are 
Saying About Gasoline Taxes,” con- 


(Continued on Page 2) 2) 
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| odie Ford, are registering cars at 
76 per cent. of the January, 1930, 
rate, whereas in December the num- 
ber of same makes registered was 
only 47 per cent. of registrations in 
December, 1929, totals being 1,409 in | 
December, 1930, against 2,903 in De- 
cember, 1929. 

Chevrolet registered 232 cars for 
the first fifteen days of January, 
1931, against 521 for the entire 


(Continued on on Page 2) 


CHICAGO TRADE GROUP | 


COMPLETES PRE-SHOW 


SALES DINNER PLANS } 


Chicago, Jen. “20. — — Distributors, 
| dealers and salesmen of motor cars 


|in the Chicago area will stage their 

annual pre-show meeting and ban- 
quet here Friday evening in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Sher- 
man. 

Advance reservations indicate an 
attendance of 1,500, according to an- 
nouncement made today by Thomas 
J. Hay, chairman of the pre-show 
committee of the Chicago Automo- 
bile Trade Association, under whose 
auspices these significant annual af- 
fairs have been held for years on 
the night preceding the opening of 
the Chicago national automobile 
show. Members of the committee, 
in addition to Mr. Hay, are H. A. 
Wehmeier and Lafayette Markle. 


Speakers on the occasion will be| — 


Knute Rockne, Notre Dame football 
coach, and William Burrus, na- 


tionally known as an orator along | 


Sales lines. 
Notables in the automobile indus- 


(Continued on Page 2) 





U. S. November ‘Automotive 


Exports Below October 


Special from A. D. 


N. Washington Bureau 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 20.—Shipments of all automotive 

products from the United States during November 
were valued at $15,189,038, as compared with $15,736,196 
in October, according to a report by the automotive division 
of the Department of Commerce released today. 


Exports of passenger cars from ?— 
the United States during November | 


totaled 6,039 units valued at $4,269,- 
353, as compared with 7,136 units in 


October valued at $4,966,015. Motor | 
truck and buses and bus and truck | 


one vehicle valued at $4,199. 


a value of $26,520 were exported. 
With increasel takings of 166 and 
56.7 per cent., respectively, Argen- 


chassis totaled 5,639 units valued at | tina and the Union of South Africa 


$3,212,381 in November, 
October. These figures are exclu- 
sive of electric chassis, which in 
November reported the export of | 


General Motors Exports 
In December Top 1929 


EW YORK, Jan. 20.—Sales of 
cars and trucks by General Mo- 
tors Corporation to dealers in Can- 
ada and in overseas markets con- 
tinued to move sharply upward in 
December, according to export fig- 
ures now available for the full year 
of 1930. 


General Motors in December de- 
livered to dealers outside of the 
United States 11,756 cars and trucks, 
as compared with 9,102 in November, 
a gain of 29 per cent. December 
exports not only continued the up- 
ward move which began in Novem- 
ber, but carried it far enough to 
place the total for the month sharp- 
ly above that for December, 1929. 

The December shipments to for- 
eign dealers of 11,756 compared with 
3,740 in December, 1929, an increase 
of 214 per cent. 


The December gain over Novem- 
ber was all the more significant 
when it is pointed out that the No- 
vember exports of 9,102 had com- 
pared with 5,239 in October, a gain 
|of 74 per cent. 

The figures include unit sales of 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Mar- 
quette, Oakland, Viking, Buick, La 
Salle and Cadillac passenger and 
commercial cars but do not include 
shipments of foreign manufacturers 
controlled by General Motors, such 
as Opel in Germany and Vauxhall 
in England. 

The best showing in General Mo- 
tors’ exports during 1930, in rela- 
tion to the corresponding period of 
1929, was made in the final quarter. | 





Exports in that period amounted to | 


(Continued on Page 2) 


against|became the leading markets for 
4,079 units valued at $2,677,301 in| 


United States passenger cars 
|November. Canada and Belgium, 
| which occupied first two positions 
in October, dropped to third and 
|fourth places, as a result of de- 
creased purchases, although Canada 


took but eleven less units than the} 
Exports to | 
and Sweden 


| Union of South Africa. 
Denmark, Uruguay, 
showed gains in November, 1930, 
over both October, 1930, and Novem- 
| ber, 1929. 

British India and Belgium 
placed Australia and Argentina as 
|leading markets for trucks. 
ments to British India, Belgium, 


Sweden, Denmark, and Spain more | 
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PAPERS AT ANNUAL MEETING 
PRODUCE VALUABLE OPINION 


Opening Sessions of “Annual Gathering in Detrcit 
Bristle With Interesting Discussions 
of Various Topics 


ETROIT, Jan, 20.—Away to a flying start with a first 
day that was marked by a big attendance, and three 
sessions that bristled with interesting papers and much 
discussion, the second day of the annual meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers began this morning with 


In | 
| October sixteen electric units with | 


in| 


re- | 


Ship- | 


LARGER AUTOMOTIVE 
DEMAND AIDS STEEL 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 20.—Sub- 
stantial gains in sheet and strip mill 
| production accounted in part for 
| this week’s advance of 4 per cent. 
in Youngstown district steel plant 
operations. Several independent 
producers added to their output of 
these products on a buldge in speci- 
fications from automobile manufac- 
turers. The industrial average is 48 
| per cen., against 44 per cent. last 
week and 39 per cent. two weeks 
ago. 

The Falcon sheet plant of Empire 
Steel Corporation resumed opera- 
tions at Niles, O., bringing the aver- 
age for Empire, one of the largest 
| independent sheet producers, to 55 
| per cent. of capacity in this district. 
|The Falcon plant had been idle 
since the holiday shutdown in late 
December and the Thomas and 
Waddell sheet plants of the corpo- 
ration, now idle, are expected to re- 
sume operations as bookings during 
the nexf{ six weeks warrant. 

Newton Steel Company, another 
sheet manufacturer, this week is 
holding operations at 70 per cent., 
as for the last two weeks, on a back- 
log which showed December book - 





‘(Continued on Page 10 


Attitude on 


| WASHINGTON, Jan, 20.—Charg- 

ing that the railroad executives 
of the country are intent upon de- 
stroying the natural advantages of 
highway transport, Pyke Johnson, 
| Washington representative of the 
National Automobile Chamber 
|Commerce, in a radio talk today, 
|declared that “equality of competi- 
|tion” through restrictive regulation 


portation costs to industry and agri- 
| culture. 

| Mr. Johnson's radio address, pre- 
| senting the highway transport’s an- 
|swer to the railroads, was delivered 
over WRC at the invitation of the 
| National Grange. 

| He asserted that the automotive 
|industry holds no brief against the 
|railroads, feeling that their pros- 
perity is eSsential to the nation, “but 
we don’t agree that farmers’ use of 
the motor vehicle has crippled the 
railroads or that they should be 





of | 


can only result in increased trans-| 





the fuel research | session, presided over by J. B. Macauley. 


There were two papers on the 
schedule, “Comparison of Methods 
for Determination of Gum Content 
in Gasoline” and “A Survey of Cur- 
rent Automobile and Bus Fuel Line 
Temperatures.” O. C. Bridgeman of 
the Bureau of Standards figured in 
both of them, with E. W. Aldrich 
collaborating on the first one and 
H. S. White on the second paper, 


Fucls and lubricants occupied the 
attention of the engineers in the 
afternoon, with H. C. Mougey in the 
chair. L. P. Saunders of Harrison 
Radiator read a paper on “Oil Cool- 
ers and Oil Cooling.” R. T. Haslam 
and W. C. Bauer of the Standard 
Oil Development Company offered 
@ paper on “Gasoline and Lubri- 
cants Produced by Hydrogenation of 
Petroleum” and C. M. Larson of the 
Sinclair Refining Company dis- 
cussed “Classifying Transmission 
and Rear Axle Lubricants.” 


In the production session in the 
evening, presided over by E. F, Du 
Brul, “Machine Tool Obsolescence” 
was handled by L. A. Blackburn of 
Detroit in collaboration with J. W. 
Brussel of the Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company and A. R. Fors of Conti- 
nental Motors. ‘Torque, Thrust and 
Power Values for Practical Use in 
Drilling Cast Iron and Steel” was 
the other paper, ably presented by 
O. W. Boston of the University of 
Michigan, and C. J. Oxford of the 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Pyke Johnson Raps Rails’ 


Motor Trucks 


allowed to increase the farmers’ 
costs to enable them to go along as 
they have been in the past.” 

“The road to progress is to be 
congested by throttled down com- 
petition,” Mr. Johnson said. “The 
railroads are claiming that they are 
‘after’ the common carrier truck and 
bus. 

“Yet in sworn testimony before 
the Interstate Common Carrier, one 
railroad witness after an other has 
testified that it is the private auto- 
mobile and priyate truck which have 
taken most of the business which 
they have lost. 

“However, the Bureau of Railroad 
Economics says that but 2 per cent. 
of the commercial freight traffic of 
the United States was hauled by 
motor truck, electric railway and 
airplane in 1928. 

Taking Flint, Mich., as an illus- 
- - ‘ 
(Continued on Page 10 
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INTERESTING PAPERS 
DISCUSSED BY S. A. E. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
National Twist Drill and Tool Com- 
pany 

The 
in the 
sion in 


feature of the first day came 
afternoon at the engine ses- 
the paper on “Direct Air- 
Cooled Motor Car Engines,” given 
by E. S. Marks and Carl Doman, 
which was presented at length in 
Automotive Daily News. 
Participating in the discussion, 
Thomas J. Litle declared that water 


is not ideal cooling for engines and 
predicted that air-cooling should 
progress faster in the future than in 
the past. He said that the reason 
the water-cool engineers criticize 
air-cooling is because they don’t 
know how to build air-cooled en- 
zimes. 

Chairman Taub said he believed 
the efficiency of handling air-cool- 
ing as shown in the 1931 Franklin 
was a noteworthy development and 
gave water-cooled advocates much 
food for thought. J. M. Anglada 
held that prejudice against air- 
cooling is foolish, and that results 
from air-cooling in airplanes and 
motorcycles have been much more 
satisfactory than with water. 

Rov Cram. assistant engineer of 
Chevrolet, reviewed his company's 
experiments in 1922 with a low- 
speed. air-cooled engine and com- 
plimented Franklin on its simplicity 
of design and the way it had over- 
come many problems encountered 

Capt. H. Ledvard Towle, art direc- 
tor of Campbell-Ewald, stirred up the 
body session in the evening with 
his paper on color and design. Dis- 
carding present practice. he peered 
inte the future and carried his 
hearers along with him in outlin- 
ing what the car of ten vears hence 
will probably be 

He held that 
ing to be a most important factor 
in revolutionizing the future mo- 
tor car in bringing about the plac- 
ing of the engine in the rear. He 
seemed to hit the popular note in 
this and it was noticeable that in 
the discussion that followed, he was 
backed up in this theory by Chair- 
man L. Clayton Hill, Herbert Chase 
and others. From the talk heard, 
it is quite evident that the engi- 
neers have been giving serious 
thought to the engine-in-the-rear 
idea. 

Another phase of the discussion 
was the expression of belief that in 
another five or ten years the aver- 
age road speed will be around 
ninety miles on hour, made possible 
by the superhighways that are be- 
ing constructed, and by streamlin- 
ing of bodies. First to voice this 
was David Beecroft of the Bendix 
Corporation, and he was followed 
by others. Other radical views ex- 
pressed in this talk was the event- 
ual] abolition of huge headlamns as 
we know them now, heating of the 
body to an equal temperature by 
hot water or electricity, modernistic 
upholstery _and the installation of 


— 


streamlining is go- 
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| electric ice boxes for the carrying 
'of food. 

The business session of the S. A 
E. was a mere formality. David 
Beecroft of the Metropolitan sec- 
| tion, George McKane of Detroit and 
Harold Nutt of Chicago, were 
elected to the nominating commit- 
tee of the parent body. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
EXPORTS SHOW GAIN 


(Continued from Page 1) 


26,097, as against 48,517 in the cor- 


responding period of 1929, a decline | 


of 46 per cent. 

In the first quarter 
shipments were 45,192, as compared 
with 109,946 in the corresponding 
period of 1929, a decline of 58 per 
cent. 

In the second three months 
period, export deliveries of General | 
Motors to dealers were 39,455, as 
against 132,538 in the second quarter 
of 1929, a falling off of 70 per cent 

In the third quarter of last year, 
foreign shipments were 27,6219 as 
compared with 72,414 in the similar 
period of 1929, off 61 per cent. 

For the full year of 1930, General 
Motors export deliveries to dealers 
amounted to 138,365, as compared 
with 363.415 in 1929, a decline of 62 
per cent 

Following are the figures for the 
full year, as compared with 1929. 
These figures were obtained by sub- 
tracting the General Motors ship- 
ments to dealers in the United 
States from total shipments to deal- 
ers, including Canadian and over- 
seas shipments, as provided by the 
corporation in its monthly reports in 
the course of the year:— 
1930 
12,051 
15,292 
17,849 
18,296 
11,314 
9.845 
9,260 
9,470 
8.891 
5.239 
9,102 
11.756 


1929 
32,139 
33,926 
43,881 
51,084 
44.404 
37,050 
32,317 
20,834 
19,263 
23,545 
21,232 
3,740 
363,415 


January 
February 
March 


June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Totals 


C. W. NASH SEES 
TRADE ON UPGRADE 


(Continued from Page 1) 
maximum savings accounts and a 
great surplus of cash for use in 
legitimate business channels. Reor- 
ganizations along more economical] 
manufacturing lines have been go- 
ing forward for months, and in- 
dustry is again on an even keel, and, 
most important of all, questionable 
business policies and many of the 
unstable business organizations have 
of necessity been weeded out 

“Leadership has passed into the 
hands of the men and those organi- 
zations who have proved their 
ability for leadership.” 


Car dealers selling 


Guise 


of the year, | 


upholstered automo- 
biles invariably find 
that at resale time 
these cars when 
turned in seldom 
need new upholstery. 


“Save with Velmo” 





WAYNE COUNTY CAR 
SALES UP SHARPLY 


(Continued from Page 1) 

1930; Buick, 34 | 
1930 period. | 
relatively 


}month of January, 
against 81 for like 
| Cadillac, while totals are 
| small, shows a sharp Increase, hav- 
ing registered 11 cars for the first 
| fifteen days of January, against 6 
for entire month of January, 1930. | 
| Dodge registered 30 cars in the fif- 
teen-day period, against 73 in the 
month of January, 1930. Pontiac | 
is another company showing a sharp 
increase, having registered 50 cars 
;in the first fifteen days of Janu-| 
ary, 1931, against 67 for the month 
;of January, 1930. Ford registered 
| 420 cars, against 2,201 for January 
jlast year. The Ford plants were 
closed for inventory during the lat- 
eter half of December. 

Total registrations of first four- 
teen companies for fiteen days were 
881, against 3,458 in all of January, 
1930. With Ford deducted and as- 
suming registrations in the first fif- 
teen days are doubled by end of the 
month the comparison is 922 cars, 
against 1,257 cars, or 76 per cent 

Registration statistics now avail- 
able here also reveal that the first 
thirty states to report for December 
show a total of 46,889. as compared 
with 69,926 in December, 1929, a de- 
cline of 33 per cent. 

Chevrolet registrations in the 
thirty states were up 13.4 per cent. 
and all General Motors units were 
off 79 per cent. from the corre- 
sponding month of 1929. 

Included among these thirty states 
are the following nineteen, the 
names of the remaining eleven states 
not yet having been announced by 
R. L. Polk & Co., compilers of regis- 
tration statistics: 

Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida. Idaho. Illinois. 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota. Oklahoma, Rhode Island. 
South Carolina, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and the District 
of Columbia. 


CHICAGO TRADE GROUP 
COMPLETES PRE-SHOW 
SALES DINNER PLANS 


(Continued from Page 1) 





speakers’ table 
general | 


try will grace the 
including Alfred Reeves. 
manager of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce: C. A. 
Vane, general manager of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion; Samuel A. Miles, manager of 
the National Automobile Shows in| 
New York and Chicago, and C. C. 
Hanch, general manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Finance Com- 
panies. 

The occasion will have a dual pur- 
pose, first to give the sales forces an | 
accurate picture of the 1931 automo- 
bile outlook from the standpoint of 
selling, and secondly to instruct 
them on show etiquette and the gen- 
eral handling of prospects. 

It is evident in Chicago circles | 
that a new spirit of confidence over 
sales prospects for this year is gain- 

ing momentum. The approaching 
automobile show here is expected to 
give it further impetus. Signs of re- 
covery in morale are apparent, and 
the big gathering Friday night will 
crystallize it still more impressively. 
Officials of the trade association feel 
that the sales forces are equipped as 
seldom before with ammunition to 
| convince prospects that they must 
start buying motor cars with re- 
newed vigor as their contribution to 
the marked betterment in business. 


UNIFORM TAX LAW 
ON GAS PROPOSED 


|'up with an armful of papers. 


| paid 3 cents for a free copy. 


Earl is no mean engineer 


PARKS from er 


The Line Dwindles 


. . * 


Oakland-Pontiac Times 
* 7 * 


Race Heroes 
. +e « 


Chris Sinsabaugh—Detroit Editor 


ALKING with big men in other businesses in Detroit 
makes me think the bread line is rapidly disappear- 
ing, that since the first of the year there has been a general 
loosening of purse strings, all of which should be reflected 
in automobile sales,” quoth our own George Mertz Slocum. 

“For instance, there’s one chap at-the head of one of 
the biggest’installment houses in Detroit who tells me that 
since the first of the year radio sales have been far ahead 
of the same time last year; that his customers are buying 
That indicates a breaking of the buyers’ market, 


66 


jewelry. 
1 think. 
“Another friend, this one a railroad man whose com- 
pany also promotes steamship cruises, says that a month 
ago there was hardly any business in sight. .Now he has 
three times the bookings on his Mediterannean cruises as 
he had this time last year; the West Indies cruises also are 
ahead, while the long ocean trips are holding their own. 
Another railroad which promotes winter excursions to 
Florida and Cuba for farmers via rail and steamer has more 
bookings than ever before. The German opera was here two 
nights and sold out before the doors opened, and the theater 
holds 5,400 people. 
“IT should think the automobile industry: could get 
several sizable grains of comfort out of these confetti signs 
leading away from the bread line. The people surely are 
spending their money more liberally than last fall.” 
* * * 
NE of the successful advertising coups prepared for the 
show circuit is the Oakland Pontiac Times, which made 
its appearance at the New York show and which will be 
distributed at all major exhibitions this winter. The Times 


‘is such a close copy of a Hearst daily that at first glance 


It is four pages, printed on the 
with flaring headlines 
“Today” column 


you can’t tell it from one. 
conventional salmon colored paper, 
and marked “Extra.” It even carries a 


‘and the editorial is Hearst type, too. 


This unique presentation of the Oakland-Pontiac line 
is the work of P. Wesley Coombs, advertising manager of 
the company, and Dudley Carson of the Campbell-Ewald 
agency. An edition of 700,000 has been run off in anticipa- 


tion of a sell-out. 
* - 7 


S° truly Hearstian is the Oakland Pontiac Times that here 
they are chuckling over how R. M. W. Shaw, advertising 
manager of Olds, was taken in. Shaw was leaving the Astor, 
where General Motors held its hotel show, when a boy rushed 
Blazoned across the top in a 
Cars Are Here 


head “Oakland-Pontiac 


two-column was 
Today.” 

Believing it to be a Hearst paper and wondering how 
his friendly rival had put it over, Shaw called the boy and 
That’s how good it is. 

*~ ~ - : 

E SOTO is going to have competition at the Chicago 

show for Arnold, De Paolo and Hartz, the three race 
drivers who appear before the show crowds in the interests 
of De Soto. At Chicago there will be another racing veteran, 
Earl Cooper, who was a champion at the time when Harry 
Hartz was winning the kiddiekar championship on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Cooper breaks in as the technical man on the personal 
staff of R. H. Mulch, sales manager of De Vaux, which will 
show in the Auditorium, having given up space in the 
Coliseum because of having more display room in the hotel. 
Cooper joins the staff of De Vaux under Col. E. J. Hall, for 
himself, 

In making this connection there is a touch of romance 
about it. It dates back to the time when Elbert Hall, then 
a young engineer, built the Sunset, a racing car which he 


| thought could step some. He put it in a California race with 


(Continued from Page 1) 


taining more than 300 editorials 
representing opinion in every state. 

It is stated that of the twenty- 
| two state legislatures considering or 


|planning consideration of changes | 
the | 


jin gasoline tax rates this year, 
| Oklahoma Legislature is the only 


‘line tax in Oklahoma is now 4 cents. 


| Cooper as driver. 
‘for the colonel as well as himself, for the man he defeated 


It was Earl’s first race and he made good 


was none other than Barney Oldfield. 
™” * *” 


N his publicity bid for attendance at the annual meeting 
of the Michigan Automotive Trade Association, in session 
here today, Manager Edenburn headed his poster: “The 


letie that hes received a bili provid- | SParrow Can’t Live on the Bugs in Your Auto; Neither 
| ing for a cut in the rate. The gaso- | 


Can You Live Without Learning More About Your Business 
{or Competitors.’ 


see 
ce 





San Antonio, Tex., 
Concern Regulates 
Sales Efficiency 
With Record of Es- 
sentials in Selling 
Cars 


A CHART has been designed by 

Chris Bates, general manager of 
the Crawford Motor Company of 
San Antonio, Tex., which he is 
using successfully in regulating his 
sales efficiency. This chart is made 
out in weekly and monthly reports, 
a white sheet being used for the 
weekly reports, while blue is used 
for the monthly. 


The chart consists of a sheet of 
paper, across the top of which has 
been printed: “How much work does 
it take to sell one car?” Below this 
inscription are columns showing the 
various essentials required to sell 
one car, averaged from the reports 
turned in by all the salesmen each 
day 

The following illustrates the chart 
as it appears in the sales room: 

340 Calls to get 1 Sale 

27 Calls to get . 1 Prospect 

13 Prospects to get .... 1 Sale 
40 Album demonstra- 

tions to get 1 Sale 

17 Roaq demonstrations 

to get 

20 Appraisals to get. 

22 Prospects to sales- 

room for 1 Sale 
89 Owner calls to get.. 1 Sale 

“This chart shows us whether we 
are getting the results we should, or 
whether we are not putting suffi- 
cient punch behind our sales ef- 
forts,’ Mr. Bates explained. “If the 
average is greater than it should be, 
we get busy and find out what the 
trouble is. It may be from one or 
two salesmen who are asleep on the 
job and are dragging down the aver- 
age of the whole force; it may be 
lack of knowledge on the part of the 
salesmen, or it may be lack of train- 
ing and presentation. Whatever it 
is, we get behind it and try to bring 
the efficiency of the force up as} 
high as possible. 

“At present, with sales off a bit, 
our averages are running higher 
than they have on previous occa- | 
sions. We are finding that it takes 
from two to three times as may, | 
calls now to make a sale as it did a | 
year ago. But we do not let this | 
discourage us. Instead, every man | 
is out working from early in the 
morning until late at night. | 
around 8 in the morning, we would 
have a sales meeting, which often | 
took up more time than it should, 
several men would poke around try- 
ing to call up prospects or serve on 
the sales floor, and those in charge 
of sales would hang around looking | 
over reports. 

“Now we have eliminated this and| 
get started with the bell. The sales | 
manager spends his time in the field | 
with the men. The men who serve 
on the floor have a better break. In- | 
stead of serving all day, one man 
comes on the floor and serves from | 
8 to noon; another serves from noon | 
until 5 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
a third from 5 until 9. 

“This enables the man who gets 
any prospects in the: morning to 
follow them up that afternoon; the 
man who works in the afternoon 
can follow his prospects up that 
night, and the man who works the 
floor at night can get a good start 
the next morning. 

“Another thing that has helped 
sales is combating the negative sales 
condition among our salesmen. It 
is too easy to sit back and talk hard 
‘times are hard.’ We have over- 
night with the same old excuse, 
‘times are hard.” We have over- 
come this by getting out in the field 
and working with our men. If we 
can help a man make one or two 
sales, it will give him the incentive 
to work harder. When he sees that 
it can be done, and we appeal to his 
personal pride a bit by showing him 
that it can, he will dig in and get 
results. 

‘During the month of November 
we sold sixteen cars, which was a/| 
very low month. In December we 
called our men together and got the 
hard times idea out of their heads. 
We told them to go out and work, 


1 Sale 
1 Sale 
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and the first man to mention hard 
times would be fired. We backed up 
our statements by getting out and 
putting in some real work on @ur' 
own accord. During December we 
sold more than twice as many cars 
and expect to do much better than 
this in January. 

“We are not interested in whether 
times are hard or not. We are in- 
terested in selling more automobiles, 
and we are teaching our men to Sell 
cars and not hard times. I read an 
item a short time ago quoting a 
well-known business executive in 
which he stated that if business had | 
had one-half the promotion that 
the depression had enjoyed, it would 
have recovered months ago, and I 
am heartily in accord with his 
opinion. 

“We use good days as a stimulus 
for showing what can be done. We 
cannot expect to sell aS many cars 
some days as others, but we know 
from past experience that if we work 
hard and think only in sales, sales 
will be what we get. That is our 
business, and it is what we should 
make it 

“The chart we use is of great value 
in showing us whether we are strik- 
ing a good average or not. If the 
average goes up, those men who have 
broughi it up are in for some pretty 
heavy roasting from the salesmen 
who are trying to keep it down. 
This is good for sales. The chart is 
simple and effective, and a great 
stimulator for results.” 


HISTORY OF FORD MOTOR 
IN EUROPE IS REVIEWED 
New York, Jan. 20.—Progress made 
by Ford Motor Company, Ltd., of 
England, since its establishment by 
Henry Ford in 1929, is traced in an 
analytical report of the company 
prepared for distribution by M. J. 
Meehan & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Incorpora- 
tion in England of the Ford Motor 
Company, Ltd., was followed by the 
organization of subsidiary com-| 
panies, 60 per cent. controlled by the 
English company, in France, Bel- | 
gium, Germany, Holland, Spain, 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Italy 
and Turkey, the analy sis } points out. ! 
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How De Dealer Uses Sales Chart Successfully 


Ford Dealer Boosts. Fleet Sales Uses Fleet of New 


| Edwards 


| 


The Consolidated Parcel Service, Inc. 
Purchased Ford Delivery Trucks 


exclusively for their new enterprise. These trucks are standard 157- 
inch~ wheelbases, chassis with custom built bodies, designed and manu- 
factured by the Ford Motor Co. 


This type of truck body is the first to be delivered from the Ford fac- 


tory in the United States and will soon be adopted as.standard equip- 


ment. 


The service rendered by our factory-trained representative in. solfing 
the transportation apd service problems for the above concern, who make 
& specialty of small parcel deliveries, was a deciding factor in purchasing 


these Ford one, from us. 
Let us help you solve your transportation problems 


or 2-6947. 


Just call 32-0801 


TRENT MOTOR CO. 


2053 South Broad St. 


Phones 2-0801-2-6947 


THE TRENT MOTOR COMPANY, Ford dealer of Trenton, N. J., has 
a record in commercial car sales of which it is proud, and when the 
concern sells a fleet to a concern it has a photograph taken, and in- 


cludes it in its advertising. 


The above reproduction of a recent ad 


shows part of the fleet sold to the Consolidated Parcel Service, Inc. 


| FORD PRODUCTS SHOW 


Come That Attracted 


THE NEW YEAR 
BRINGS NEW BARGAINS...... 


1088 Pleros-Arrew “188” 
Convertible Scape 
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1929 Oakland Business Coupe 


(906 Commonwealth Ave. STAdiam 8006 


Where Commonwealth Avenue Twrne 


A striking advertisement was run recently by the Pierce-Arrow | | Automobile 
Company of Boston, Mass., which brought good results. 


Open Evenings 


1920 Ploroe-Arrow Medel 90 


| 
j 
} 
' 





STAGED IN ATLANTA 


Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 20.—With every | 
passenger and commercial vehicle 
manufactured by the Ford Motor 
Company on display, the Ford 
Products Show, sponsored by manu- | 
facturer and Atlanta dealers, opened 
at 452 Peachtree St. 

As a feature of the show, a parade 
was staged with more than 200 units | 
participating. Co-operating with 
the manufacturer and his dealers | 


| here in this event was a number Of | 


Ford owners, particularly oes) 
| of fleets. 

In addition to the new car exhibit, 
each dealer has on display one re-| 
conditioned model A uSed car, which 
demonstrates the policy of the At- | 
lanta Ford dealers of completely re- | 
conditioning all used Ford cars sold. | 


TWENTY-THREE DEALERS | 
EXHIBIT AT HARTFORD 


Hartford, Conn., Jan. 20.—Twenty- , 
three dealers are exhibiting 29 
different makes of motor cars in the 
twenty-fourth annual automobile 
show this week. This exclusive pas- 
senger car exhibition is under the} 
auspices of the Hartford Automobile | 
Dealers Association and is limited | 
to members of that body. 

The models on display number 200 
and include many special types | 
which were on view at the New York ; 
show. 

A dinner of the dealers’ associa- 
tion at the University Club preceded | 
the formal opening of the exhibition. | 


OHIO CAR SALES IN 1930 
SHOW DECLINE OF 45% 
Columbus, O., Jan. 20 (UTPS)—| 
|The Ohio Council of the National | 
Dealers’ Association, in | 


The initial letter! 4 tabulation of sales of passenger | 


“Pp” was extended to the full depth of the advertisement—a little over | cars in eight of the most populous 
seven inches—and the rest of the word extended across the top of the Counties in Ohio during the year | 


two-column spread. Through this ran an arrow, both the name and the, 


| 1930, shows that sales totaled 91,- 
|187, as compared with 151,814 for the | 


arrow being in heavy black, the combination making the name of the previous year. This.is a decline of | 
concern, “Pierce-Arrow,” and the trade mark. 


i 


about 45 per cent, 


automobile 
|; Staged at 
Evansville Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
| ciation. 


Loring, 
| Holbert 
|} appointed manager 

automobile 


Cars as Service Aid 


Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 20.—The 
Motor Car Company is 
placing at the disposal of its service 
patrons a fleet of new model Dodge 
automobiles, each with a chauffeur, 
between 7.30 a. m. and 5.30 p. m., to 
drive car owners to any point in 
Milwaukee after leaving their own 
automobiles to be serviced. 

In this manner, Frand Edwards, 
president of the company, explained, 
thousands of motorists who have 
been having their service work done 
by the Edwards company will have 
an opportunity of “getting the feel’ 
of the new models. The plan is be- 
ing carried on throughout the month 
of January. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., DEALER 
SHOW DRAWS BIG CROWD 
Evansville, Ind., Jan. 20.—More 
than 8,000 persons, an average at- 
tendance of more than 1,000 persons 
per day, visited the 1931 annual 
show, January 13-17, 
the Coliseum by the 


Owing to the gratifying 
public response, a special showing 


of the cars and accessories was pre- 
| sented Sunday afternoon. 


LORING SHOW MANAGER 


Oneida, N. Y., Jan. 20.— Grant 
resident manager of the 
Sales Company, has been 
for the Oneida 
show, to be opened 
January 23, at the state armory in 
this city. 


New model 


protection 
given 
dealers 
reflects 
again 

the friendly 
dealer 
attitude 


of 

Oakland - 
Pontiac 
management 


OAKLAND 8 
PONTIAC 6 


Oakland Motor Car Co 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Division of General Motors 
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The Views 


N the recent issue of the Automotive Daily News which 
carried the account of the Ford price cut, there was also 
a very significant statement by Mr. Ford. ‘Reports we 


have received from our branches and dealers throughout | 
the world,” said Mr. Ford, “lead us to believe that the auto- | 


mobile business will show steady improvement. Since the 
automobile industry is a basic one, any betterment in it 
cannot help but have a beneficial infhuence on business gen- 
erally.” ; 

Neither Henry Ford nor his son, the present president 
of the Ford Motor Company, is given to making loose state- 
ments regarding business probabilities. If Mr. Ford sees 
the likelihood of reduced business. he acknowledges his be- 
lief very frankly. This statement that reports from Ford 
branches and dealers indicate an upturn in automotive sales 


may be taken at its face value and is extremely encouraging. | 
In the same issue of this newspaper there appeared a | 


resume of a speech made the day before by C. A. Vane, 
general manager of the National Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, to a group of Chicago automotive merchants. Mr. 
Vane also is one of those reliable individuals who does not 
deal in fatuous optimism. He says exactly what he believes 
is likely to prove true. 

It is all the more encouraging then to have Mr. Vane 
say: “The latest figures on automobile production indi- 
cate a definite trade upturn and there are substantial rea- 
sons to believe that this will be a 4,000,000-car year.” 
he adds: “Additional encouragement is contained in the fact 
that current inventories of new car stocks are 25 per cent. 
under what they were last year.” 

Mr. Vane frankly expressed the belief that the Chicago 
show will witness the beginning of a new wave of pros- 
perity throughout the United States. 

Ree are two views, expressed by men in a better than 
ordinary position to judge and evaluate conditions and the 
probable trends of trade revival. 


Michigan Truck Men Fight | 


| at state armory. 


NE of the signs of the times is the recent organization 
of motor truck and bus dealers and operators of large 

fleets of commercial vehicles, to fight adverse legislation if 
it comes up in the session of the state Legislature. Truck 
men in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Kentucky 
and other states have already organized to fight hostile 
legislation. 

The Automotive Daily News has repeatedly pointed out 
the need for organization by the truck and bus men for this 
specific purpose. It is devoutedly to be hoped that the 
truck men in other states will organize for the same pur- 
pose, for with forty-four state legislatures in session this 
winter, there will be a flood of dangerous legislation turned 
loose. 
the menace. The truck and bus interests have power enough 
to protect themselves if they will but take the trouble. We 
trust that the fraternity in other states will follow the Mich- 
igan example. 


The Detroit Show 


According to the Detroit Bureau of the Automotive 
Daily News, the Detroit automobile show is getting along 
famously. 
year’s record by a considerable figure. Dealers are swarm- 
ing in from all over Michigan and adjoining states. This 
is in agreement with the experience at New York, where 
more dealers attended than ever before. 

Every show that has been held so far has done excel- 
lent business. 
shows impending, the verdict of the public will be unmis- 
takable. 


Then | 


Organization is the only way of successfully meeting | 


The attendance Saturday and Sunday broke last | 


If the pace is maintained in other cities with | 


NEWARK SHOW SALES, 
ATTENDANCE GREATER 
THAN A YEAR AGO 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 20.—“The | 
automobile show this year has not 
been the conventional tribute to the 
new motor car models; it has been 
a buying show.” 

With this statement from Horace 
A. Bonnell, president of the New 
Jersey Automobile Exhibition Com- 
pany, Newark’s twenty-fourth an- 
nual automobile show closed its | 
doors to the public Saturday night, 
after having attracted during the 


week the largest attendance in its | 
history. 

“It is not over-optimistic to dis- | 

cern a definite promise of business 
improvement in the record estab- 
lished by the 1931 show,” said Mr. 
|Bonnell. “Despite hard times, the 
show has recorded heavier seNing 
than last year’s show. This has not 
been confined to a single price 
group. The same reports are made 
by our high, medium and low- 
priced car distributors.” 

No estimate could be made on the 
number of sales made by the exhib- | 
itors, but they were in such volume 

| Mr. Bonnell was sure they exceeded 
‘last yéar’s. A rough estimate of the | 
| attendance was in excess of 50,000. | 
| There were 285 cars on display, di- | 
| vided in thirty-one different makes. 
Dealers said that attendance and 
/orders had far surpassed their ex- 

pectations considering present busi- | 
|ness conditions. They agreed with | 
|Mr. Bonnell that the Newark ex- 
| position has run up a sales total 
|; which indicates the beginning of a 
|sales year “that will make 1931 and 
|1932 two of the most prosperous 
|years in the history of the indus- 
| try.” 


23% CUT IN 1930 ORDERS | 
FOR GENERAL ELECTRIC. 


Schenectady, N. Y., Jan. 20.—Or- 
ders received by the General Electric 
|Company during the year 1930 
;}amounted to $341,820,312, compared 
| with $445,802,519 for 1929, a decrease 
;of 23 per cent., President Gerard | 
| Swope has announced. 
| Orders for the final quarter of | 
1930 amounted to $74,168,480, com- 
|pared with $108,398,049 for the last 
| quarter of 1929, a decrease of 32 per 
cent. 
| AS a result of the transfer of radio 
|set and tube business, outlined in | 
|; the company’s 1929 annual report, 
| orders received in 1930 do not in- 
'clude radio sets and tubes, except 
orders received for the new General 
|Electric radios introduced in the 
j latter part of the year. 


COMING EVENTS 











} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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JANUARY 


24—Boston. Automobile Show. | 
24—Detroit, Mich. Annual Show, Con- 
vention Hall, 


17-24—Hartford, Conn. 


17- 
1j- 
Automobile Show 


17-24—Montreal, Can. National Motor 
Show of Eastern Canada at Stadium. 


17-24—Baltimore, Md. Automobile Show. 


| help. 


|recent work in Ireland. 


| all elasticity is gone from them. 





| 17-24—Pittsburgh, Pa. Automobile Show. 

19-22—Chicago. National Wheel and Rim 
Association convention Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. 

19-23—Detroit, Mich. Society of Automo- | 
tive Engineers’ annual meeting. | 

| 19-24—Omaha, Neb. Automobile Show. 

| 19-24—ElImira, N, ¥. Automobile Show at 
Armory. 

N. Y. 


19-24—-Niagara Falls, 
ow | 
19-24—Omaha, Neb. Automobile Show. 
19-24—Louisville, Ky. Automobile Show 
| 19-24—Rochester, N. ¥Y. Automobile Show 
21-22—Milwaukee, Wis. Wisconsin Petrol- | 
eum Association meeting. | 
23-24—Oklahoma City. Oklahoma Petrof- | 
eum Marketers’ meet- | 


at 


Automobile 


Associtaion 


ing. 
24-31—Chicago, Ill. 
Show. | 
24-31—Alteona, Pa. Automobile Show at | 
Jaffa Shrine Mosque. | 
24-31—Allentown, Pa. Automobile Show | 
sponsored by Lehigh Automobile | 
Trade Association. 


24-31—Cleveland. Automobile Show. | 
| 24-31—Washington, e Automobile 
Show 


| 24-31—Albany, N. ¥. Automobile Show. 


| 24-Feb. 1—Los Angeles. Automobile Show. | 

| £6-27—Chicago. National Automobile | 
Dealers’ Association conventicn. | 

26-31—Springfield, Mass. Automobile Show. | 

| 26-31—Syracuse, N. ¥. Automobile Show 
at Armory. 

26-31—Portland, Maine. Automobile Show 
at Exposition Building. 

28-31—Harrisburg, Pa. Automobile Show. 

29-30—Grand Forks, N. D. North Dakota 
Division, Northwest Petroleum In- 
Stitute meeting. 

31-Feb. 7—San Francisco, Automobile Show. 


FEBRUARY 


i—Twin Cities. Northwest | 
Automobile Show, jointly spen- | 
sored by St. Paul and Minneapolis at | 
the Minnesota State Fair Grounds. | 

2- 7—Seranton, Pa. Automotile Show. 

| 2- 7-—St. Leuis. Automobile Show. 
3—Minneapolis. Auto Trade Associa- 

tion convention. 
Automobile Salon. 


National Automobile 


Jan. $31—Feb. 


7-14—Los Angeles. 


|mobile Trimmer and Painter. 


| 7-l14—Kansas City. 


| 21-28—San Francisco. 
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Contemporary Comment 


N Col. Lindbergh’s first flight over Central America he 
gave information of Maya ruins hitherto not located. 
The airplane is being used in England and Ireland for sim- 
ilar observation. It will seem strange to the uninstructed 


| layman that in these small countries anything remains to be 


discovered, but any one interested in archeology knows that 
there is much history still hidden in their hills and valleys. 
Searching for the sites of ancient towns and fortresses is 
laborious and often difficult. Air photography is a great 
It reveals markings hardly discoverable from the 
ground. This is strikingly illustrated in air photographs 
reproduced in the English quarterly Antiquity showing 
In these pictures the plans of old 
towers and forts of the legendary period are clearly indi- 
cated. Broken lines of old military walls, now largely lost 
in lanes of hedgerows, can be made out. Thus the existence 
of an important frontier defense in County Armagh has 
been verified, and from other observations more is learned 
of the plans of the ancient capital of the kings of Ulster, 
Emania, which Cuchullain, Dierdre and the Red Branch 


knights made immortal in the legendary lore of Ireland. 


Thus plane photography that spotted hidden batteries and 
concentrations behind the enemy lines in the late war now 


|is discovering faint but significant vestiges of long forgotten :' 


fortresses and lines of defense, some of them older than the 
Roman occupation. 
Undoubtedly air reconnaissance will become a valuable 


‘aid not only to intensive search for archeological remains, 


but also to the cartographer and geographer. There are 
still many unmapped regions of the world, and much infor- 
mation of the past concealed under the turf or rubble and the 
modern works of man. There are also, as another article 
in Antiquity points out, even treasures in the sea, especially 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, whose storms have 
sunk many a ship carrying treasures of art and archeologi- 
cal interest. Recent recoveries have proved how well worth 
while submarine search in likely places may be. In this, 


| airplane observation may help.—The Chicago Tribune. 


* * + 

ROBABLY nine times out of ten when a prospective 

customer comes into an auto refinishing shop he will 
ask if it is not possible to have his car refinished without 
removing the old paint. They are apt to question the value 
of spending a few more dollars, when the finisher knows if 
they do so they will secure a much more durable and last- 
ing job. 

Although it is sometimes possible to refinish over an old 
coat without removing it, it should be emphatically recom- 
mended that the old finish be entirely removed before re- 
finishing is started, especially since these days of quick dry- 
ing lacquer. One of the main troubles in finishing over an 


| old coat is that their age and the action of vibration and 


the elements may have caused them to become so brittle that 
So, placing an elastic coat 
over a brittle one, with their differing degrees of expansion 
and contraction, is bound to react unfavorably, for when the 
first coat breaks loose from the metal, there is, of course, 
nothing left for the other coat to adhere to. 

But if expense is an object, or the present finish has 


/an appearance of being likely to hold up, after all grease, 


mud, etc., have been removed, it is most advisable to sand 
and rub down the surface with sandpaper until all cracks 
and checks have disappeared, even though one of the lately 
developed bonding surfacers is to be used to seal in the coat. 
It should be well known, but often is not heeded, that if any 
cracks or checks are present and finish is applied over them 
it will be but a short time until they become larger, and as 
they expand they will force outside coats to check or crack 
also. The best remedy for this trouble is the entire re- 
moval of all old coats. 

If a high class finish job is desired, there will be no 
quéStion as to the necessity of removing all old finish before 
starting the refinishing. Much has been written and said 
about the priming coat being the most important operation, 
but there is another operation which is even-more important 
and which will have an important effect upon whether or 
not a lasting job is to be sent out of the shop. 

_ This is the surface preparation for the priming coat, 
which is a most critical part. It is one upon which depends 
the success or the failure of the job—C. D. Young in Auto- 


Automobile Show. 

Petersburg, Fila. Automobile 
Show at Winter Garden. 

9-14—Duluth, Minn. Twin Ports Automo- 
bile Show, held by Duluth and Su- 
erior, Wis., dealers. 

9-14—Denver, Colo. Automobile Show. 

11-13—-Chicago, Ill. American Society of | 
Mechanica) Engineers’ fue] meet- 


25-March 2.—Camden, 
Show. 


N. J. Automobile 


9-14—St. 
MARCH 


6-15—Geneva, Switzerland. Eighth Swiss 
International Automobile Show. 


7-14—Brooklyn, N. Y. Automobile Show. 


9-14—Wichita, Kan. Automobile Show at 
Forum. 


11-13—Detroit, Mich. Michigan Oi] Men's 
Association meeting. 

16-22—Los Angeles, Cal. 

Oil Equipment 

Exposition. 

19-21—San Antonio, Tex. 
meeting, American 
Petroleum. Geologists. 

30-April 3—Indianapolis, Ind. Eighty-first 


meeting, American Chemica! Society. 
23-28—Des Moines, Ia. Automobile Show 
at Coliseum. MAY 
24-26—Columbus, 0. Ohio Petroleum! 4- 9—Charlotte, N. ©. Good Roads Con- 
Marketers’ Association meeting. vention. 
24-March 1—Seattle, Wash. Automobile’ 9-Aug. 9—Berlin, Germany. 
Show at Civic Auditorium. Garage Expesition. 


ing 
14-19—Indianapolis. Automobile Show at 
State Fairground. 
16-20—San Francisco. Society 
Treating National Western 
and Machinery Exposition 
Automobile Salon. 
Automobile Show. 
Pacific Coast 
Transportation. Exposition at 
Shreve Civic Auditorium. 


Second Annual 
and Engineering 


for Steel 
Metal 


Sixteenth annual 
21-28—Quebec. Canada. Association of 


22-Mareh 1.—Los Angeles. 
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This advertisement appears in thirty-nine American newspapers within the next few days 


An Appeal to Reason 
Addressed to Business Asso- 
ciations, Civie Societies, and 
Patriotic Americans Generally: 


This is the psychological moment for someone to do a national 
service by appealing to the reason of the American people to banish the 
destructive spirit of pessimism now prevailing. For want of a better 
agency, it may not be inappropriate that the attempt should be made by 
a member of a group of business men of Philadelphia, the city where 
our nation came into being and which is typically American in culture 
and experience. 


I feel sure I speak the minds of my associates when I say that the 
most considerable factor retarding business recovery today is that the 
courage, sanity and mental energy characteristic of the American people 
have for the moment been allowed to be submerged. 


Our whole business structure suffers from inertia produced by a 
predominantly negative psychology and our resulting state of mind 
today is as illogical as it was at the beginning of the period of depression, 
when we fed ourselves on Pollyanna-ish delusions instead of bringing 
about as individuals a deflation that was later painfully thrust upon 
us in the mass. 


The past year has brought liquidation in all the important economic 
factors whose over-expansion produced the conditions from which we 
have suffered. In other words, on the material side fictitious values 
have been cleared away. But they have not been cleared away on the 
spiritual side. Technically we are ready for a forward movement but 
morally we are not. The one considerable factor that is not liquidated 
is our over-inflated pessimism. 


The forward movement cannot come until we recognize that the 
prevailing pessimism is not merely a state of mind but an economic fact. 
Pessimism in an individual is an allowable personal idiosyncrasy. 
Pessimism in the whole people is an intolerable destroyer of economic 
values. 


The first necessary step in correction is to be sure that we under- 
stand ourselves. Let us recognize that we have reached the stage where 
the pessimistic reaction is an instinctive and unthinking habit. It has 
reduced us to a state of being incapable of looking facts in the face and 
assigning them to their proper perspective. Our whole talk and thought 
is about unfavorable elements. Good news and constructive develop- 
ments are either disregarded or disbelieved—a defeatist attitude. 


Our attitude toward the unemployment situation illustrates this. 
No sensible man, of course, will deny that there is unemployment on a 
seale larger than normal. No one will be anything but sympathetic 
with efforts that are being made to relieve it. Both from the human and 
the economic aspect, unanimous opinion will support the creation of 
work for those who lack it and the rigid maintenance of wage rates for 
those who are employed so that customary living standards may be 
adhered to. 


When all that is conceded on unemployment, however, the fact 
remains that if conditions in Philadelphia parallel those in the rest of 
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the nation, the situation that prevails is being allowed to have an effect 
exaggerated beyond its real necessity. 


The census figures released within the last few days show that 
Philadelphia had an unemployment of 4% last April. Suppose that has 
doubled or tripled in the meantime and has now reached 12%. Bad 
enough, indeed, but we make it infinitely worse by devoting all our 
attention to it. Who stops to consider the implications of the fact that 
there must be 88°) employed? The 12% dominates our mental attitude 
instead of the ratio of 12 and 88 to 100. 


It is the same in other cities. Everywhere we are magnifying our 
evils and failing to evaluate the constructive side. 


It is time for those of independence of mind to assert themselves. 
There is beginning to be good news—not a little of it. That is why our 
national state of mind is a vital issue at the moment. For all anyone 
can prove to the contrary, we may be at the bottom of the depression 
level now. If we are, a pessimistic attitude will keep us there and a 
sane recognition of constructive facts will turn us along the upward 
curve with ever-increasing momentum. We all will be gainers if we 
reach for prosperity instead of remaining in our present state of stress 
and waiting for it to be thrust upon us. 


The present moment is a test and we shall do well to take stock of 
ourselves and see how we may restore the American tradition of a 
virile nation. 


What is the practical remedy? Use of the new instrument the 
present age has discovered: What President Wilson called “pitiless 
publicity.” 


It is the suggestion of the organization over which I preside that 
business associations, trade organizations, civic societies, business firms, 
professional men and private individuals become definitely active. We 
ask them to put campaigns under way at once in their communities by 
newspaper advertising, by circularization, by personal contact and by 
all the other many ways that are available. What we suggest is eminently 
practical. This is the psychological moment. A new year brings an 
instinctive hospitality to new ideas. Their communities will listen to 
them now. Let us start an appeal to reason that will sweep across the 
country. 


Let us challenge public sentiment so that it will become nationally 
recognized that the person who goes around peddling pessimism and 
refusing to give proper weight to the bright side of the picture is as 
definitely unpatriotic as he would have been if he had talked against 
the cause of the Allies during the World War. Let it be understood that 
the irresponsible rumor-monger is today as much of a traitor to his 
country and to the best interests of his fellow-citizens as if he had helped 
the British in the days of Washington. 


ERNEST T. TRIGG, President 
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Influence of Spark Tuning 
And Carburetor Setting 


On Knock Rating : 


By JOHN M. CAMPBELL, WHEELER G. LOVELL AND T. A. BOYD 


General 


Motors Research Laboratories, 


Detroit, Mich. 


The following, in part, is a paper|and in particular when the condi- 


presented yesterday before the an- 
nual meeting of the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers, which is now in 
session in Detroit: 

The knock rating of a motor fuel 
may be defined as the measure ol 
its tendency to knock in an engine 
with respect to.some standard fuel 
This investigation was 


whether two fuels that knock just 
alike at one carburetor setting or at 
one spark plug timing will knock 
just alike at some other adjustment 
of the carburetor or of the spark 
timing. 

The fuels used were (1) a com- 
mercial gasoline containing benzene 
and the same gasoline containing 
lead tetraethyl; (2) a straight run 
gasoline and a reference fuel con- 
sisting either of benzenes in normal 
heptane or of iso-octane in normal 
heptane; (3) two reference fuels 
one consisting of benzene in normal 
heptane and the other of iso-octane 
in normal heptane. 

The fuels were compared with 
the bouncing-pin indicator, and it 
was assumed that equal bouncing- 
pin readings during the same period 
of test were equivalent in tendency 
to knock. 

The tests were carried out with 
one of the single cylinder variable 
compression engines developed for 
fue] research. 

An experimental carburetor was 
used which had a fixed jet with two 


of Bersere cc per ent 


Lead TVotraetny! Equvalent $0.40 Per Cont 


Sperk Timing deg before Top-Deed-Center 


FIG. 6. Effect of spark timing on 
knock rating, As the spark ad- 
vances, the concentration of lead 
tetraethyl that is equivalent to 40 
per cent. benzene increases 


float bowls which were independ- 
ently adjustable for height so that 
the mixture ratio could be inde- 
pendently controlled by adjusting 
the height of each float bowl with 
respect to the common fuel jet. The 
venturi tube was horizontal and dis- 
charged the mixture directly into 
the intake part of the engine. The 
carburetor had no throttle, hence 
the intake opening was constant 

The timing of the spark was ob- 
served by the flash in a small neon 
tube attached to the crankshaft 
that passed a stationary protractor 
Samples of exhaust gases were taken 
at different carburetor settings to 
estimate the effect of unit changes 
in carburetor setting upon the air- 
fuel ratio. 

The results of the tests are shown 
in the accompanying charts: 

General Discussion of Results 


concerned | 
primarily with the determination of ! 


Methods so far proposed for de- | 
termining the knocking property of | 


of a fuel depend fundamentally up- 
on finding, by experiment in an 
engine, what mixture of known pure 
substances knocks like the fuel 
under investigation. In ordinary 


work, of course, pure substances are | 


not always used, but gasolines are 


used which have been compared | 


with the definite pure substances. 

The data which is 
here show that fuels equivalent 
under one set of conditions may 
not be equivalent under another set, 


presented | 


| 


the spark timing 
ratio. Conse- 
in making comparisons 
to be definite and that 
can be standardized and _ repro- 
duced, specifying accurately the 
carburetor setting and spark timing 
to be used in the making measure- 
ments is necessary. 


are 
mixture 


tions varied 
and the 
quently, 

that are 


| 
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FIG. 7. Effect of spark timing on 
bouncing pin readings. In this 
test, which was made with a com- 
pression ratio of 5.5 to 1 and a 
carbureter setting fer maximum 
knock, the concentration of lead 
tetraethy!| that is required to 
match a given concentration of 
benzene in gasoline was found to 
depend to a large extent on the 
spark timing at which the com- 
parison was made 


What carbureter setting and what 
spark timing are most suitable for a 
standard method of rating fuels for 
knock? With respect to carbureter 
adjustment, the setting for maxi- 
mum knock is probably the most 
suitable. The three main reasons 
why this setting appears to be the 
best are, first, the adjustment for 
maximum knock is definite and can 
be reproduced; second, it is an ad- 
justment that ean be made by the 
same instrumentation as is used for 
making the knock rating itself, and, 
third, the carbureter setting for 
maximum knock is a practical one, 
because it lies within the range of 
ordinary engine operation. The pre- 
cision with which this adjustment is 
made is thus suited to any particu- 
lar method of comparing the anti- 
knock qualities of fuels. Although 
the mixture ratio for maximum 
knock is not necessarily the same as 
that for maximum power, the two 
adjustments are usually so close to- 
gether that commercial carbureters 
designed to compromise between 
maximum power and maximum fuel 


economy will vary enough in their | 


metering to operate at a 


mixture | 


ratio for maximum knock at some | 


time. 
With respect to spark timing, the 
best setting to usé apparently is 


(Continued on Page $) 
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DEVELOPS DEVICE FOR 
MEASURING BRAKE 
PEDAL PRESSURE 


BENDIX-COWDREY “human-leg” 
pedal pressure testing device 


The Bendix-Cowdrey Brake Tester, 
Inc., South Bend, Ind., a division of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, has 
just introduced an automobile pedal 
pressure measuring device. 

This new product is known as the 
“human leg” and functions in the 
same manner as the motorist exert- 
ing pressure on the brake pedal. It 
is adjustable fur angles and length 
and will fit all makes of cars and 
pedals. It is equipped with gauges 
which tell the number of pounds 
pressure exerted on the pedal and 
records the amount of pedal “push.” 

A T handle on a reducing valve 
is provided for, obtaining desired 
pedal “push” reading on gauge. 


NEW JERSEY A. S. S. T. 
HAS METALLURGY COURSE 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 20.—The first 
session of a series in a course in 
metallurgy under the direction of 
the New Jersey Chapter, American 
Society for Steel Treating was held 
in the Essex County Vocational 
School, Newark. Seventy-five en- 
rolled. The speaker was Dr. W. R. 
Frazer of the Eclipse Aviation Cor- 
poration of East Orange, who cov- 
ered the steel industry from the 
mine to the engine, illustrating his 
talk with two films from the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 


SALES INCREASE REPORTED 
BY DODGE BOAT CORP. 
New York, Jan. 20.—Utmost con- 
fidence in the growth of motor boat- 
ing during the coming year was ex- 
pressed at the opening of the Na- 
tional Motor Boat Show by Horace 
E. Dodge, president of the Horace E. 


Dodge Boat and Plane Corporation, | 


of New York and Newport News, 
Va., Hugh Dillman, vice-president, 
and Kenneth M. Smith, 
director. 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: Fig. 1, spark timing 7'2 deg. before top center, compression ratio 6.5 to 1. 
Fig. 3, spark timing 28 deg. before top center, compression ratio 5.65 to 1. Fig. 4, spark timing 3744 deg. before top 


compression ratio 5.7 to 1. 
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center, compression ratio 5.7 to 1. 
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STEWART - WARNER | 
INTRODUCES NEW | 
POWER BRAKE 


Chicago, Jan. 20.—One of the in- 
teresting new offerings to be made 
connection with the Chicago 
is the new four- 
wheel power brake, produced by the 


| Stewart-Warner organization, which 


will be exhibited for the first time. 


|W. J. Zucker, president of Stewart- 
: Warner, explains the operating prin- 
|ciples of the new power brake as 
follows: 


“It is neither hydraulic nor pneu- 
matic. Furthermore, it does not 
utilize a pump. What differentiates 
it from other brakes is the fact that 
it utilizes the momentum of the 
car. This power, through suitable 
linkage, is hooked up with the 
brake shoes in such a way that a 
complete stop is made in a short 
length of space with great ease and 
comfort to the driver. 

“An outstanding feature of this 
new power brake is the unusual 
combination of low pedal pressure, 
short pedal travel and large pedal 
travel reserve. This is accomplished 
by the adoption of a new system of 
linkage working in conjunction with 
normally energized two-shoe _in- 
ternally expanding brake shoes.” 

According to the manufacturer, 
this system is adaptable for cars of 
all price classes for the reason that 
the smaller number of parts in- 
cluded in this system tend to bring | 
it down to an economical produc- 
tion basis. 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS 
TO EXHIBIT ON COAST! 


New York, Jan. 20—The Linde 
Air Products Company, 30 East 42d 
St., this city, will occupy Booth C-9 | 
at the National Western Metal and 
Machinery Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, February 16 to 20. The fea- 
ture of the exhibit will be the test- 
ing of welded steel coupons with 
the Oxweld Portable Tensile Test- 
ing Machine. Specimens of 50,000- | 
pound tensile strength steel plate, | 
welded with Oxweld No. 1 high test | 
and Oxweld No. 21 high strength | 
bronze welding rods, will be tested. 

A complete line of Oxweld, Prest- | 
O-Weld and Purox equipment and 
Prest-O-Lite smal] tank appliances 
for heating and lighting will be ex- | 
hibited. Specimens of Haynes 
Stellited machine tools will also be 
displayed. 


3,224 U. S. PRODUCTION 
IN AIRCRAFT FOR 1930 


20.—Airplanes | 


Washington, Jan. 
manufactured in the United States 
for civil use during the full year} 
1930 totaled 2,514, according to a 
preliminary report by the aero-| 
nautics branch of the Department 
of Commerce made public today. 

The report is based on a record} 
of Department of Commerce | 
licenses, identifications and reports | 
for aircraft manufactured since | 
January 1, 1930. 

In addition to 2,514 aircraft 
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NEW BEARING MATERIAL 
DEVELOPED BY 
CHRYSLER 


VIEW of section of Oilite surface, 
original magnified 500 times, 
showing the porous nature of the 
material. The dark areas repre- 
sent oil between the molecules 

Chrysler Corporation, Detroit. an- 
nounces that it has developed a 
self-oiling bearing material that will 
eliminate squeaks and _ excessive 
Years 
of intensive research, in which the 
best engineering brains in the in- 
were required 
to produce this material. It is 
called “Oilite.” 

Oilite is an alloy of copper, tin 
and other metals. It is subjected to 
heat treated 
and then impregnated with hot oil 
in a vacuum. It is said to absorb 
up to 40 per cent. oil by volume. Its 
high oil content may be proved by 
several tests, it is claimed. For ex- 
ample, if squeezed in a vise, it drips 
oil; if subjected to a slight pressure 
when filled with water oil is forced 
out; a slight rise in temperature 
when it is left to stand in the sun 
will cause oi] to seep out. In addi- 
tion, it is claimed to have great 
strength, 

The new bearing material imparts 
a high polish to shafts, instead of 
scoring or tearing them, the manu- 
facturers state. 

This material is used in the spring 
water 
the clutch pilot 
steering gears, and for 
It is handled commer- 


bearing, 
other uses. 


;Cially by the Amplex Manufactur- 


ing Company, Detroit, a division of 


the Chrysler Corporation. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE 
ISSUES NEW BOOKLET 
The South Bend Lathe Works, 
South Bend, Ind., has just published 
a new booklet entitled “Latest Shop 


| Practice,’ which deals with the sub- 


ject of servicing automobiles, trucks 


tary aircraft were delivered to the 
army and navy during this twelve- 
month period, which places the total 
production at 3,224. Of the air- 
craft manufactured for civil use 
during the year, 250 were exported. 
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‘ Fig. 5, spark timing 42 deg. before top center, compression ratio 5.8 to 1. 
In making these tests the carburetor setting, which is expressed arbitrarily in terms of the fuel level in the float bowl, was varied, while 
the spark timing remained fixed. Each chart represents a series of knock ratings of 40 per cent. benzene in gasoline, compared to various 


indicator used 
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The tests were made at a constant engine speed of 600. Water jacket temperature, 212 deg. F. Bouncing pin 
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Effect of Cylinder Head | 
And Jacket Temperatures | 
On Knock Ratings 


By GRAHAM EDGAR 
Director of research, Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York city. 

The following paper was presented 
yesterday before the annual meeting 
of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, which is now in session in 
Detroit. 


In varying any one condition of 
knock testing we must vary at least 
one other condition. Thus, if we 
increase the jacket temperature, we 
must increase the knock intensity, 
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FIG. 1—Tetraethyl lead additions to Fuel A, to equal the knock rating | 
of other fuels | 


decrease the throttle opening or the 
compression ratio or retard the 
spark. Since variation in almost any 
condition of test may affect knock 
rating, any 
analyzed carefully to determine 
more than qualitatively the effect 
of a particular variable. 

The data discussed herein were 
obtained in the course of an investi- 
gation of some of the variables af- 
fecting the _ relative anti-knock 
values of certain fuels. 
urements have been 


taken over 


about a year’s time, and several dif- | 


ferent operators have been involved. 

The co-operative fuel 
variable -compression engine 
been 
r. p. m. 


clusively. 


knock being employed. 


maximum knock. 


The data may be divided into two 
and, since the two parts lead | 
to somewhat opposing conclusions, | 

Al 
possible explanation of the conflict- | 


parts, 
they will be treated separately. 


ing results will be indicated at the 
conclusion. 
Experimental Method 
Part 1—The fuels employed were 
the committee fuels A, a straight- 
run Pennsylvania gasoline; A,, a 


}lead or benzol to the 


| perature. 


set of data must bc} 


The meas- | 


research | 
has | 
employed throughout at 600 | 
The bouncing-pin method 
of equating fuels has been used ex- | 
The knock intensity has | 
been kept as nearly constant as the | 
operators could judge, a fairly sharp | 
The air- | 
fue] ratio has always been that for | 


latter. The 
term benzol is used in this paper to | 
indicate commercial motor benzol, | 
which is crude benzine. Benzine is | 
used to designate chemically pure | 
benzine. Compression ratios of 6, | 


7 and 8 to 1 were employed at 212 | 
deg. Fahr. jacket temperature and | 
6 to 1 at 350 deg. Fahr. jacket tem- | 
The spark advance was | 
adjusted for each compression ratio 
to the position of maximum power. | 
Cylinder-head temperatures’ were | 
recorded by a thermocouple. 
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Part 2—These data consist of de- | 


of conditions of the quantity of te-| for this particular gasoline as a} speeds 
| traethyl Ss, 


in a Mid-Continent 
to equal 30,| 


lead 
straight-run gasoline 


nzine in e same soline. | 
ure benzine in th asoline. | 


Benzene in Fuel Ay, percent 


Cylinder-Head Temperature, deg, fahr. 


FIG. 2—Benzene additions to Fuel A' to equal the knock rating of 


other 


In one case the compression ratio 


the same experiments were carried 
out at 10 to 1 compression ratio. In 
another case the throttle was kept | 
wide open, and fuel matches made | 
at 212, 275 and 350 deg. Fahr., the | 
compression ratio being adjusted to | 
keep the knock intensity constant. 
In another case, this technique 
was repeated, except that the throt- 
tle was kept fixed at 12 deg. In still; 
another case the compression ratio 
was kept constant at each tempera- 
ture but differing for the three 
temperatures, the adjustment of 
knock intensity for the different 
fuels being made by adjusting the | 
throttle. The spark advance was | 
kept constant at 15 deg. Unfortu- 
nately the cylinder head, equipped | 
with thermocouple, became inoper- 
able, and the data in Part 2 were 
obtained with a new head not | 
equipped with thermocouple. 


Experimental Data 


The experimental data are ex- | 
pressed graphically in the chart. 
Treatment of Data 
Inspection of the data indicated | 
irregular and usually small varia- | 
tions with compression ratio at con- 
stant temperature. The cylinder head 
temperatures at constant jacket tem- 
perature varied, however, with the 
compression ratio, and the data were 
therefore plotted against cylinder- 
head“temperature, the lead ratings | 
being shown in Fig. 1 and the benzol 
ratings in Fig. 2. The experimental 
points lie surprisingly close to} 
smooth curves, even including the 
points taken at 350 degrees Fahren- | 
heit jacket temperature, and the 
logical interpretation would seem to | 
be that the ratings are affected only | 
indirectly by the compression ratio 
and that the cylinder-head tem- 
perature determines the knock rat- 
ing, whether this temperature be 
varied by varying the compression 
ratio or by varying the jacket tem- 
perature. 
If the lead benzol equivalents be | 
read off from the smooth curves of | 





function of cylinder-head tempera- 
ture. 


cylinder-head temperatures lead be- 


| results 


fuels 


comes relatively more effective than 


Torsional Vibration Damper 


By J. G. BAKER AND J. P. DEN 
HARTOG 


Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The following, in part, concludes 

a paper presented before the an-| 

nual meeting of the Society of | 

Automotive Engineers which is now 

in session in Detroit. 

When the frequency of the dis- 
turbing force and consequently the 
speed of the engine is kept constant, 
an absorber that will operate very 
successfully can be constructed. 


tions when applied to a variable- 
speed engine. 
The Lanchester Damper 

Referring to the curves in Fig. 2, 
the amplitude of vibration will be 
diminished by the introduction of 
additional energy dissipation into the 
system, which is the function of the 
Lanchester damper, illustrated at the 
left of Fig. 5. The device consists 
of two flywheels j, which are 
mounted on the crankshaft k so 
that they can rotate freely. Pres- 
sure bolts and springs I press the 
flywheels against the disc m that 





Amplitude 





Speed,r pm 


Fig. 4—Test results obtained 


on a laboratory model of a dynamic vision- 


absorber system 


Although the vibration is eliminated 


: . ; s : jat exac the speed for which the} 
terminations under a wide variety | Figs. 1 and 2, they can be plotted | cunetly . apes = wanen 


is rigidly attached to the shaft. For 
better operation some brake lining 


absorber is designed, two new critical} or other friction materia] is inserted 


ene above and one below 


l the ori \¢ ritic = ¢ ‘ac 
ieee: s . : gina] critical speed that was 
This is shown in Fig. 3, and | removed, are created by 
40, 50 and 60 per cent. of chemically | illustrates the fact that at high | quction of the absorber. 


the intro- 
Fig. 4 shows some experimental 
obtained on a_ laboratory 
mode! of a system resembling that 


Velocity 


between j and m. The damper is 
placed on the crankshaft at the 
location where the maximum motion 
due to torsional vibration is expect- 
ed, which, in the case of an automo- 
bile engine, is at the front. 


At or near a torsional critical 


Fig. 5—Lanchester damper (left) and two velocity time diagrams (right) 


of Fig. 3. The model criginally had 
a very violent critical speed at 750 
r. p.m. Attaching the absorber de- 
creased the vibration at 750 r. p. m.| 
to practically nothing, but instead 
critical vibrations appeared at 670 
and at 825 r. p.m. This test shows 
conclusively that a simple dynamic 
absorber does not improve condi- | 


speed the shaft k will vibrate tor- 
sionally as explained before. The 
inertia of the flywheels j tends to 
prevent them from following these 
vibrations. The energy dissipated 
in the damper is proportional to the 
product of the friction torque and 
the relative motion between the fly- 


(Continued on Page 10 


| Was kept constant at 6.5 to 1, and! benzo] as an anti-knock agent. a ‘ 5 , : a - 
|the fuel matches made at 212, 275 Inspection of the data in Part 2 
j}and 350 deg. Fahr., the throttle be- | showed that, contrary to the re- 
jing adjusted to keep the knock in-| sults of Part 1, a definite trend was 
tensity constant. In another case| observable in the lead-benzene 
equivalents at constant jacket tem- 
perature but different compression 
ratios. Individual] data are occa- 
sionally out of line, but the trend 
is very definite. Since the throttle 
opening must always be changed 
for a given fuel, when the compres- 
sion ratio is changed, the data also 
show a trend with throttle opening, 
but considering compression ratio as 
the variable, rather than throttle 
opening, seems more logical. 

The data were accordingly treated 
as follows: With compression ratios 
as ordinates, the lead equivalent of 
the different benzene percentages 
was plotted as abscissas at each 
jacket temperature and smooth 
curves were drawn thYrough the 
points. (See Fig. 4.) From these 
curves the quantities of lead equiva- 


benzol blend; A,, an aviation gaso- 
line; A,, a California gasoline; A,, a 
leaded gasoline and A,, a cracked 
gasoline. Fuels A, to A, were rated 
against Fuel A, by adding tetraethy] 


i 
be 
| 


Benzene, per cent 
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Fig. 6—Energy absorbed in the damper plotted agains friction torque 


FIG. 3—Tetraethyl lead benzene equivalents for Fuel A' at various 
for a given shaft vibration 


eylinder-head temperatures (Continued on page 9) 
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Increasing Number 


Philadelphia Whole- 
salers Handling Re- 
placement Parts 
Using Mechanical 
Service to Hold and 
Get Trade 


ITH the advance of time 

the jobber specializing 
in automotive replacement 
parts and the general line 
jobber having a parts depart- | 
ment evince an increasing 
tendency to regard the opera- 
tion of a mechanical shop} 
available to their trade as a| 
necessary integral part of| 
their business. 

Some make a sizable profit from 
this feature; others say they don’t. 
In any event they cling to it, are 
aware of its apparent growing im- 
portance and assert that it is no 
longer in an experimental stage, but 
is an established portion of the 
picture. Some concerns having 
branches maintain more than one 
shop. 

Philadelphia jobbers of the two 
classifications mentioned are cash- 
ing in on their mechanical shop in 
various ways, among them the fol- 
lowing: It helps them to sell more 
parts to established customers; it 
serves to bring in new accounts; 
it is an active source of repeat, 
orders; it brings more frequent con- | 
tacts, affording opportunity for 
larger sales within a given period; 
it is so great an accommodation to 
the customer that it helps the house 
retain his patronage; it aids the 


jobber in keeping up with the trends 
of the trade. 

F. E. Ginther, 
treasurer of the 
Company, 3519-23 Lancaster Ave., 
which specializes in replacement 
parts, says of the company’s shop: 

“Primarily, it is to sell more parts, 
and it is a necessity for the sale 
of various kinds of parts. The job- 
ber cannot sell gears to his trade 
unless his shop is ready to rivet 
them on. He cannot sell flywheel 
gears unless he has them put on. 
The garage men and the truck fleet 
owner do not, in most cases, include 
in their investment such facilities 


secretary and 
Swain-Hickman 


'as the parts jobber has in his com- 


plete mechanical shop. Nobody 


| conveniently at hand but the jobber. 


who has a shop, is doing main bear- 
ing jobs. The small shop operator is 
obliged to take about ten days to 
perform work that takes the jobber’s 


‘shop only from four to five hours 
| to complete. 


The jobber’s customers 
have learned to depend upon the 
jobber’s mechanical shop, which 
saves them much time and labor, | 
and they appreciate 
modation.” 

The function of the mechanica | 
shop is viewed from various other | 
angles by E. C. Stemmler, manager | 
of the Philadelphia business of the 
American Gear Company, 832 North | 
Broad St. . 

“The parts jobber’s shop,” 
Mr. Stemmler, “may be looked upon 
by him as a barrier of defense 
against the inroads of other job- 
bers, just as the store counter may | 


said | 


, be considered a barrier of defense | 


against the inroads of the public} 
on the stockroom. Probably the} 
business and the 
able to get along without 
but they are worth having. 


either, 
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Chicago’s Greatest 
Hotel Value 


50 nationally 
known concerns 
confirm it by 





You who have traveled—or have 


their regular 
patronage! 


ved in fine hotels — know that 
cice is not the only consideration 
\ selecting a transient or a permanent hotel-home. 
.ow price only too often means low standards; high 


»rice often means too much “high hat.” 


\t Hotel Knickerbocker we offer you fair price— 
BIG Value—rates that should be attractive to wide- 
iwake, progressive business men and women whose 


viewpoint and ambitions 


demand clean, modern, 


heerful living environment — and whose common 


vense dictates economy. 
it $3. 


Standard $5 room values 


We're located near everything of importance in Chi- 


ago. 
water and Servidor. 
able money can buy. 


Every room has tub, shower, circulating ice 
The beds are the most comfort- 
Our foods are fresh and of 


highest quality — prepared by skilled chefs and 
served at moderate prices in our Coffee Shop and 


Dining room. 


For a day—a week—or a year, you'll enjoy living here! 


HOTEL KNICKERBOCKER 


Sf §- «~& 


A G 


Adjoining Palmolive Building—Opposite*The Drake 
J. I. McDONELL, Manager 


store would be} 


We find 





the accom-| better business in Philadelphia. 
| it starts money circulating faster 
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(CHAMBERS of Commerce in vari- 

ous cities, railroad presidents 
and others, are now pushing the slo- 
gans “Buy for Prosperity” and “Pay 
Your Bills.” Philip H. Gadsden 
president of the Philadelphia Cham- 


| 
ber of Commerce, points out that | 


“the difference between prosperity 
and hard times in this country is $1 
per week per capita” and that if 
every wage earner would spend 15 
cents a day more than usual $2,184,- 
009,000 would be put back into @rcu- 
lation per year. The “Buy Now for 
Prosperity” slogan is said by mer- 
chants already to have resulted in 


throughout the country there will be 


better times. 

But Eugene R. Black, governor of 
the Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank, 
says that “we cannot have per- 
manent prosperity while there is a 


|}load of debt around our necks.” 
There are many who believe with | 


Mr. Black that too many things 
have been bought in the past which 
have not been paid for yet. These, 
or course, urge use of the slogan, 
“Pay Your Bills.” 

It would appear that if money 1s 
to circulate faster it is very neces- 
sary when buying to do some pay- 
ing. The “Buy Now for Prosperity’ 
slogan should be used to loosen the 
cash. It will be most effective to 
relieve the business depression if 


good purpose if it can get the people 


to take something out of the savings | 


banks and spend it for merchandise. 
The slogan might well be “Put 
Money Into Circulation by Buying 
and Paying.” 


N a survey the Department of 
Commerce discovered that be- 
tween 1926 and 1929 the selling ex- 
pense of non-advertising manufac- 
turers increased by 30 per cent. and 
their sales fell off. The selling costs 


sale during the whole period. 

There are certain significant indi- 
cations in the report. 
as manufacturers do more and more | 
advertising they secure more and 
more of the _ business. Although | 
there was a very slight increase in | 
selling costs, this was so small that | 
there is a good possibility that even | 
more advertising would actually cut 
down their selling costs. 

On the other hand, as the volume | 
of advertising done increases not | 
only does the selling expense of non- 
advertisers go up but the volume of 
business done by them goes down. | 
Advertising, then, is shown by this 
survey to be an efficient selling ma- 
chine rather than an expense. 

Those who use it most effectively | 
are doing the most business and | 
making the most profit. Of most in- | 
terest to non-advertisers, however, is | 
the fact that if what has been going | 
on during the past four years con- | 
tinues for two or three years more 
the cost of selling for non-adver- 
tisers will become so much higher | 
than the cost of selling of adver- 
tisers and non-advertisers’ sales vol- | 
ume will fall off to such a degree | 
that it may become impossible for | 
them te do business at a profit. 

in 1926 non-advertisers had a 
lower selling expense than adver- | 
tisers. This expense, however, has | 
increased by 30 per cent., while the | 
selling expense of advertisers has | 
remained about the same. The great- | 
est rate of increase of selling ex- | 
pense for non-advertisers was that | 
of 1929 and 1928. A curve plotted 
from the data indicates that in one 
or two years, or in 1931 or 1932, the 
selling expense of non-advertisers 
will exceed that of advertisers by | 
from 1 to 2 per cent. 


’ 


oe we mem Se 


If | 


| dealer 
of the advertisers remained about | S@ve Your Car” banner and recom- | 
the same per hundred dollars of | 


One is that} 
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| BUILDING sales of service, parts, 
| accessories and supplies by creat- 
|ing more opportunities for contacts 
| between dealers and car owners will 
| be the objective of the 1931 “Care 
| Will Save Your Car” campaign, 
| Sponsored by the sales development 
| committee of the Motor and Equip- 
|ment Association. 

The business building power of 
this strong slogan was definitely es- 
tablished last year when large num- 
| bers of dealers used the “Care Will 
= Your Car” program as the 
basis of their merchandising activi- 
| ties. By joining hands with the 
| manufacturers and wholesalers who 
are members of the M. E. A. these 
|; dealers were part of an industry- 
| Wide movement which did much to 
| make car owners conscious of the 
ineed of regular maintenance. 

Now dealers again are being in- 
vited to become members 
| campaign with the manufacturers 
|} and wholesalers so that the organ- 
|ized efforts of all will make car 
'owners increasingly conscious of the 
|meaning of “Care Will Save Your 
| Car.” The M. E. A. sales develop- 
ment committee, under W. S. 
Isherwood, general sales manager of 
{AC Spark Plug Company, chair- 


man, has completed a thorough or- | 
ganization of the M. E. A. jobber} 


|membership under the leadership 


'of zone and_ district 


|selves to devote the entire month 
|of February to presenting the cam- 
paign to their dealers and to en- 
rolling them in the movement so 


| that the rest of the year can be de- | 


voted to the actual co-operative 


| used by cash houses. It will serve a| Merchandising efforts of the manu- 


| facturers, wholesalers and dealers. 

Membership in the “Care Will 
| Save Your Car’ movement offers 
an unusual opportunity to 


| which to build his sales. It gives 
him an opportunity to organize all 
|} of his local advertising around this 
| impressive central idea and to give 
to that advertising the backing of 
powerful national advertising. This 
{national advertising plays up the 
displaying the “Care Will 
in his 


mends him to car 


community. 

The dealer member will receive 
metal and fiber display signs which 
will serve to identify his place of 


owners 


in the} 


chairmen. | 
Many jobbers have pledged them- | 


the | 
dealer who is looking for ways in| 


DISTRIBUTION 
SHOP EQUIPMENT 


REPLACEMENTS 


ding Shops Necessary 


| M.E.A.Plans 1931 Campaign 
‘Care Will Save Your Car’ 


business with the campaign.. H 
will receive each month cheenalae 
the year a merchandising service, 
including mailing cards, stickers, 
newspaper publicity and other sal 
helps which are keyed with th 
monthly national advertising a 
which will call the attention of car 
| owners in his community to his con- 
| nection with the movement. 

Eight field men have been re- 
tained by the M. E. A. to work wit 
the jobbers in organizing their sale 
forces for presenting the campaigtt 
to the trade. They will work closely 
with the zone chairmen and will 
make possible a more thorough 
presentation of the campaign story 
to the jobber member and to dealers, 
These men are H. R. Joyce, E. O. 
Venetianer, A. H. Webber, J. G, 
Willis, H. P. Schuyler, Col. H. B, 
Ramey and W. H. Phalen. 

Besides Mr. Isherwood, the sales 
| development committee of the M, 
| E. A. consists of S. E. Nichols, Elin 
Auto Supply Company, Newark, 
N. J.; George Fleming, Stevens< 
Walden, Worcester, Mass.; E. R, 
Seager, Pennsylvania Rubber and 
Supply Company, Cleveland, O.; H, 
B. Schott, National Carbon Come- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; F. Campbell, 
F. Campbell Auto Supply Company, 
St. Louis, Wis.; G. W. Sherin, E. I, 
|du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., De- 
troit, Mich.; W. R. Crow, Crow-Bur- 
lingame Company, Little Rock, Ark. 
G. L. Brunner, Brunner Manufactur- 
ing Company, Utica, N.- Y., and 
W. G. Hancock, McCord Radiator 
and Manufacturing Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 





RUSCO PROMOTES McWHORTER 

Detroit, Jan. 20.—W. T. McWhor- 
ter, who for the last two years has 
| been general service manager of the 
replacements department of the 
| Russell Manufacturing Company, 
| Middletown, Conn., has been trans- 
ferred to the Detroit division as as- 


| sistant division manager, and ef<« 

fective immediately will make his 
| headquarters in Detroit, according 
|} to announcement made by W. TT. 
Palmer, manager of the replace- 
| ments department. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY 
| NEWS BRING RESULTS 


— 


AMERICA’S FIRST 
TRULY CONTINENTAL HOTEI 


THE 


ST. MORITZ 


ON THE PARK 


50 Central Park South 


New York City 


Old world hospitality in the 
spirit of the new world; old 
world service with the newest 
of the new world’s comforts. 
A cuisine that is the essence 
of Europe’s finest, uader the 
inspired direction of 


a 


of Paris, London and the Rivieria. 


Rooms single or en suite, facing 
Cental Park and but a moment 
from the city’s amusement and 
business sectors. 


Personal Direction of 8. GREGORY TAYLOR 
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lent to the different benzene per- |} 
centages were plotted for compres- 
sion ratios of 6, 8 and 10 to 1 re-| 
spectively, and for each jacket tem- | 
perature. (See Fig. 5.) Fig. 6 shows | 
the quantities of lead necessary to 
equal 30, 40, 50 and 60 per cent.| 
benzene as a function of jacket tem- | 
perature at each compression ratio, | 
and Fig. 7 shows the percentages of | 
benzene necessary to equal different 
quantities of lead as a function of 


Compression 
~ @ f©fsevrea ~ @ SF FEweae, 


ad 


; 
Tetraethyt Lead Required To Equal Benzene Percentages cc per gal 


FIG. 


jacket temperature and at three, 
compression ratios. 

That the data show some irregu- 
larities is to be expected, as such 
engine conditions as carbon accumu- 
Jation varied of necessity, and no 
control 
was attempted. Furthermore, we 
cannot be certain that the knock in- 
tensity did not vary from time to 
time, particularly since such a wide 
range of conditions were studied. 
Undoubted variations in these fac- 


tors probably affected the individual] | 


results. 


Comparison of Data in Parts 1 and 2 
Reconciling the results of parts 1 | 
In part | 


and 2 is at first difficult. 
1 no definite trend of the lead-benzol 
equivalents with compression ratio 
was observed, and in general the 
higher the compression ratio the 


cooler the cylinder-head tempera- 
ture, which is readily accounted for 
by the smaller throttle opening at 
the higher tompressions. In part 2 
the higher the compression ratio 
the more effective the lead with ref- 
erence to benzene, although pre- 
sumably the cylinder-head tempera- | 
tures were becoming lower as the 
compression was raised. The results, 
therefore, appear diametrically op- 
posed to those shown in figure 3. 

The differing experimental condi- 
tions of parts 1 and 2 are appar- 
ently only four: Different opera- 
tors, different cylinder heads, dif- 
ferent gasolines and a difference in 
spark setting. In part 1 the spark 
was always set for maximum power, 
while in part 2 it was kept fixed at 
a 15-degree advance. 

The most probable cause of the 
difference in the results appeared 
to be the spark position, and, ac- 
cordingly, experiments were under- 
taken to determine this point. Ben- 
zene blends with fuel X were 
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FIG. 6—Tetraethyl lead equivalen 
zene plotted as a function 


of atmospheric conditions | 
|heit show identical results for the | 


matched against tetraethyl lead at 


|6 to 1, 8 to 1 and 10 to 1 compres- 


sion ratio at 212, 275 and 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit jacket temperature. A 
redetermination was made of the 
spark position for maximum power 
at the compression ratios in ques- 
tion and the determinations carried 
out at these settings. Actual data 
were obtained at 212 and 275 de- 
grees, and these did not differ ap- 
preciably. Time was lacking to de- | 


| 


0” 28 4 5 6 1 





4—Lead equivalents of different benzene percentages plotted 
against the compression ratios 


| 
termine the data at 350 degrees, and | 
| the spark settings used were accora- | 


ingly the same as at 212 and 275! 


| degrees. The data had been only 
| partially completed when this paper 
was written. 

The data at 212 degrees Fahren- 


|three compression ratios, which 


jin Part 1, indicating that the effect 
| of varying compression ratio is 


i 


nrat? 8 


4o! Compress 
tie 


per cent 





Benzene, 


— 212 Deg Fahr Jacket Temperature 


| 
set for maximum power. The data 
at 275 and 350 degrees Fahrenheit 
| indicate a slight trend with varying | 
compression-ratio in the same di- | 
| rection as that shown in Part 2, but 





These data tend to explain the dif- 
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FIG. 5—Relation between tetraethyl lead and benzene at different 
compression ratios and various cylinder-head temperatures 


small, at least, when the spark is* 


the trend is small in comparison. | 
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FIG. 7—Percentages of benzene which are the equivalents of differ- 
ent quantities of tetraethyl lead plotted as a function of the jacket 
temperature 


ferences between the results of Part ¢ 
1 and Part 2. 


Conclusions |U. §. RUBBER NOW IN 


Taking the data as a whole they 
indicate that 

(1). The relative anti-knock value| New York, Jan. 20.—F. B. Davis, 
of fuels is in general definitely af-| Jr., president, has announced that 
fected. by changes in jacket tem-| the final details of the acquisition 
perature. | by the United States Rubber Com- 

(2). If the spark advance is fixed,| pany of a controlling interest in the 
marked differences may be expected | Samson Tire and Rubber Corpora- 
in results obtained at different! tion of Los Angeles have been com- 
compression ratios, when comparing | pleted, and also that the United 
benzene blends with tetraethyl lead} States Rubber Company has ac- 
blends. quired a substantial stock interest in 

(3). If the spark advance is ad-| the Gillette Rubber Company 
justed for maximum power, the ef- | : 
fect of varying the compression | 
ratio is minimized. 


FORD BRANCH AT DALLAS 
RESUMES ITS OPERATIONS 
(4). Some indication is given that Dallas, Tex., Jan. 20 (UTPS).— 
all results may be functions of the | The branch of the Ford Motor 
cylinder-head temperature alone,| Company at Dallas has resumed 
| operations after a shutdown of more 
ly complete to be conclusive. than two weeks. 


BATTEN, BARTON OBTAINS 


FIRESTONE ADVERTISING | Carburetor 


New York, Jan. 20.—Harvey S.| 
Firestone, president of the Firestone | 
Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
O., has appointed Batten, Barton, | 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York, 
as his advertising agency. ‘The | 
|appointment takes effect immedi- | 
ately. 
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INCREASING, SUSTAINED 
SALES ARE REPORTED 
IN MACHINERY TRADE 


New York, Jan. 20.—Reports for 
the past week to the American Ma- 
chinist were that there was an in- 
creasing flow of inquiries and sus- 
tained ordering in the nation’s ma- 
chinery and machine-too] markets. 
|The publication, after commenting 
on the contrast with December, 
says: 

“New York has real inquiries, and 
orders hold their gain of the pre- 
ceding week. Chicago machinery 
markets, maintaining their begin- 
| ning-of-the-year improvement, an- 
ticipate railroad lists shortly De- 
troit reports are decidedly cheerful, 
| pointing to steadily increasing or- 
|ders and inquiries and good pros- 
| pects. 





CONTROL OF SAMSON | 


“New England expects January to 
better December—as do other dis- 
tricts—but attributes the antici- 
pated improvement to December 
holdovers. In common with other 
districts of the country, New Eng- 
land watches the results of nation- 
wide auto shows. Buffalo reports 
look forward to improvement, and 
hold promise for later in the year. 

“With inquiries in the Cincinnati 
area increasing and bookings hold- 
ing up, sentiment there is generally 
more cheerful. Indianapolis, seeing 
| steadily increasing manufacturing, 
expects more tangible reactions in 
| tools soon, with railroads, furniture 
| makers and coal mining concerns 
buying. San Francisco dealers an- 
}nounce an upturn in machinery 
| trading. 
| “Canadian railways and manu- 
facturing plants are reported pur- 
| chasing tools.” 


and Spark 


Timing Influence on 


Rating 
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This set- | mum power independently for every 
| ting is not materially affected by | knock rating is not necessary. Once 
ordinary changes in fuel composi- | the 
tion at compression ratios below the | power has been determined 
Ske tae detonation point. When knock-rat- 

ing tests are carried out at such a/ conditions at which 


maximum 
for a 
the 

be 


spark setting for 


all 
might 


under 
it 


| particular engine 


degree of knock intensity that the used for knock-rating work, future 


kneck will affect the spark timing | 
be | 


for maximum power, it would 
preferable not to adjust the spark 
for maximum power with the knock- 
ing fuel, but rather to maintain 
the spark timing for the maximum 
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Spark Timing deg before Top Deodenter 

FIG. 8. Effect of spark timing on 

knock rating, carbureter setting 
for maximum knock 


power that would be obtained un- 
der the same engine conditions but 
with a fuel that did not knock. If 
this procedure is followed, deter- 
mining the spark setting for maxi- 

4.0 


NOVEMBER EXPORTS 
BELOW OCTOBER 


(Continued from PaPge 1) 


98fer Cont of Beanane a 
| “| | intHeptene 
\than doubled the purchases in Octo- | | 
| ber, 1930, and to Sweden, Denmark, 
and Spain they exceeded November, 
| 1929, exports. 


The average value of passenger | 





ears and trucks exported in Novem- 
ber, 1930, was $706 and $569, re- | 
spectively. 

Imports of automobiles and chas- 
sis into the United States during | 
November, 1930, totaled ninety- | 
three in number valued at $54,983, | 
against sixty-nine valued at $104,140 | 
in November, 1929; while parts, ex- 
cept tires and glass, were received 
to the value of $34,528, as compared | 
with $119,309. 


Gas Evolved by Bouncing-Pin Indicator, ec-per min. 





0 90 40 
Spark Timing,deg before Top. Dead-Center 
FIG. 9. In this test bouncing-pin 
readings were taken alternately on 
a straight run gasoline and two 
different benzene-heptane mix- 
tures at the carbureter setting for 
maximum knock. The knock in- 
tensity increased for all three 
fuels as the spark was advanced 


| 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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adjustments can be made imme- 
diately by referring to the pre- 
| viously determined data. 
Making knock ratings at _ the 
|} spark timing for maximum power 
possesses a number of advantages. 
First, with such an adjustment the 
conditions for laboratory measure- 
ments will correspond as closely as 
| possible, in respect to spark timing, 
with those prevailing in actual prac- 
tice. Second, this adjustment is 
3 i 
{) aa | 
} n Heptane t + 
4* 
/ 
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' | 
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set- 
ting on the knock rating of ben- 
zene in heptane cempared to ise- 
octane in heptane. These results 
were obtained on a different en- 
gine from those used on the other 
tests, although the two were simi- 
lar, The compression ratio was 5.8 
to 1, the spark advance 26 deg., 
speed 600 revolutions per minute, 
jacket water temperature 212 de- 

grees 


usually such that the effects of 
variations in carbureter setting are 
less than at some of the more-ad- 
vanced spark-timings. Third, the 
| possible effect of small changes in 
the spark timing appears to be less 
| at the spark timing for maximum 
| power than at more advanced spark- 
| settings. Consequently, we suggest 
that in making knock measure- 
| ments, the necessary engine com- 
parisons of the fuels be made at the 
carbureter setting for maximun® 
| knock and at the spark timing fet 
‘maximum power. 
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district are fairly optimistic for an | 
upturn in steel requirements at that | 
source during the next few months. 
Operations of strip and sheet mills 
(Continued from Page 7) in this district were sharply restrict- 


the shaft. Therefore, 
dissipation takes place 
when the damper is either loose or 
very tight, for in the former case 
no torque is present and in the lat- 
ter no relative motion. To know 
what intermediate friction gives the 
maximum energy absorption the 
action of the damper must be con- 
sidered in more detail. 

At the right of Fig. 5 are plotted 
the velocity-time relations of the 
shaft and of the damper flywheels. 
The shaft velocity is represented 
by an approximately sinusoidal 
curve While the flywheels are 


wheels and 
no energy 


With the S.A.E. Today at 


Detroit 


DETONATION SYMPOSIUM 
R. E. Wilson, chairman 
Effect of Humidity and Temper- 
ature on Octane Numbers of 
Secondary Detonation Stan- 

dards 
D. B. Brooks, 
and G. C. Rogers, 
Standards 

The Co-operative Fuel Research 
Engine, 

H. L. Horning, 
Motor Company. 

Influence of Carbureter Setting 
and Spark Timing on Knock 
Ratings, 

John M. Campbell, W. G. 
Lovell and T. A. Boyd, Re- 
search Laboratories, General 
Motors Corporation, 

The Effect of Jacket Tempera- 
ture and Cylinder’ Head Tem- 
perature Upon Relative Knock 
Ratings, 

Dr. Graham Edgar, the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation. 

The Effect of Knock Sound In- 
tensity on Knock Ratings, 

H. F. Huf, J. R. Sabina and 
J. B. Hill, the Atlantic Re- 
fining Company. 

The Effect of Oil Consumption 
and Oil Temperature on Oc- 
tane Number Ratings, 

H. R. Stagey, Standard Oil 
Development Company. 
Bouncing Pin Versus Throttle 
Audibility Method, 
Neil MacCoull, 

Company 

Time Lag, 

Neil MacCoull, 
Company. 
Knock Rating, 
C. H. Barton, Asiatic Pe- 
troleum Company, C. H. 
Sprake, Anglo-American Oil 
Company, and R. Stansfield, 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 


INFORMAL DISCUSSION 


Some Observations in the De- 
tonation Testing of Aviation 
Fuel at High Temperatures, 

D. P. Barnard, Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. 

The Effect of Engine Speed on 
Detonation, 

Neil MacCoull, 
Company. 

Temperature Effects Upon Anti- 
Knock Ratings, 

Daniel Roesch, Armour 
stitute of Technology. 


TRANSPORTATION SESSION 


Warner Tufts, chairman. 
Future Requirements of Motor- 
ceach Operators, 

D. W. Russell, Southwestern 
Tronsportation Company. 
Future Kequirements of Motor- 
coach Operators, 

John B. Walker, 
Lines. 

Business Session of Transporta- 

tion and Maintenance Activity. 


MOTOR TRUCK AND MOTOR 
COACH SESSION 
A. J. Scaife, chairman 
Future Requirements of Motor 
Truck Operators 
J. C. Bennett, 
Company. 
Business Session of Motor Truck 
and Metor Coach Activity 


AIRCRAFT SESSION 
_ C. B. Fritsche, chairman. 
The Economics of Ocean Airways, 

With Special Reference to the 
Seadrome System, 

E. R. Armstrong, Armstrong 

Seadrome Development Com- 

pany. 


N. R. White 
Bureau of 


Waukesha 


the Texas 


the Texas 


the Texas 


In- 


Greyhound 


Associated Oil 
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|} ordinates are not E, but 
| divided by a constant. 
| abscissae are T divided by a con- 
| stant. 


| quency 
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| agreement with the theory 








Slipping, the frictional 
ing on them is constant, assuming 
that the friction is independent of 
the velocity which has been found 
by experiment to be the case’. Con- 
angular acceleration 


is constant so that the velocity 
curve must be a straight line, hav- 
ing a slope that is proportional to 
the friction torque. For rather 
small values of the torque we ‘have 
the condition shown in the upper 
curve where the flywheels are 
slipping continuously with respect 
to the shaft. When the pressure 
bolts are rather tight, the fly- 
wheel velocity curve becomes steep 
the ‘condition shown in 
lower curve, where the flywheels 
slip part of the time and are solid 
on the shaft during the remainder, 
In the latter curve, be- 
the points n and o, the 
velocity of the shaft is 
than that of the flywheel 
the flywheel is accelerated 

At the point o, the 
are equal and they re- 


sequently the 


forward 


velocities 


| main so until the point p where the 
downward slope or 


acceleration of 
shaft becomes sufficient to 
the flywheel loose. 

A mathematic analysis of the con- 
ditions represented by these curves 
can be plotted as shown in Fig. 6, 
the energy dissipated per 
cycle E is plotted in effect against 
the friction torque T for a given 
shaft vibration. Quantitatively the 
rather E 
Similarly the 


the 


The authors 
built in the laboratory from which 
| photographic results were obtained 
|of the maximum amplitude and fre- 

under varying conditions. 
results showed a very good 


torque act- 


j}ings at 
| month in 1929. Newton's new Mon- 


; are 


the } 


described a model | 


(Continued from Page 1) 


twice those of the same 


Mich., plant continues idle. 
autobody 
taking sheets 
quantity from the Newton 
plant, where the company has an 
annual capacity of 200,000 tons, in- 
cluding blue annealed, stamping, 
japanning stock and automobile 


sheets. 


The current expansion in auto- 
mobile operations was also reflected 
this week in a slight increase in 
Sharon Steel Hoop Company strip 
production. Sheet» mill operations 
of this company are victually at 
capacity. In the past Sharon Steel 
has numbered the Ford Motor Com- 
pany among its important custom- 
ers. The company recently relined 
its inactive open hearths, indicating 
an expansion in finished steel oper- 
ations may develop in the near fu- 
ture. Henry A. Roemer, formerly 
president of the Continental Steel 
Corporation, sheet 
became president of the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Company January 1, and 
the company’s reorganized manage- 
ment is expected to make aggressive 


roe, 
Cleveland 


in considerable 


| attempts to obtain business for the 


company’s strip and sheet depart- 
ments. 

Operations of the Republic Steel 
Corporaiton, the largest producer of 
sheets in the Youngstown area, de- 
clined slightly this week, with the 
Liberty mills of the corporation in- 
active. Ingot production advanced 
10 per cent., however, indicating the 
corporation's finishing mills in this 
district may shortly operate at a 
higher rate. Republic has the larg- 
est relative proportion of light steel 
produtcs, many of which are used 
in the automobile industry, of any 
of the larger steel companies. 

Reports to Youngstown manufac- 
turers from the Detroit automotive 


| conservatism, 
manufacturers | 


Falls | 


| the 


manufacturer, | 


|ed during 1929 with automobile ton-| 


nage, one of the district's chief sup- 


ports in 1929, conspicuously lacking. | 


Steel manufacturers here continue 
to view the industrial outlook with 
remembering the fail- 
ure of the unusually sharp advance 
in activity in January, 1930, to hold. 
Sheet sales during the current week 
are equal to those of December and 
demands for pipe, the other chief 
product of ‘the Youngstown indus- 
trial district, appear to be strength- 
ening. 


ATTACKS RAILROADS’ 


ATTITUDE ON TRUCKS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tration, Mr. Johnson pointed out 
that a city of 150,000 people, built 
up entirely by the automotive in- 
dustry, has been dependent upon 
railroads which carried the 
freight which has gone to build up 
the whole community. 

At the same time 
have hauled from 
city a tremendous daily 
from the motor factories, he said. 

“In 1929 the railroads hauled 
more than 3,660,000 carloads of au- 
tomotive freight including material 
into automotive plants. gasoline, 
highway building materials, finished 
cars, tires and parts,” Mr. Johnson 
continued. “From this, the railroads 
derived a revenue of more than 
$550,000,000. 

“Where would the 
without that freight? Where would 
they be without the freight which 
you haul to and from their lines by 
truck? 

“This traffic, then, which the 
railroads are trying to restrict is the 
movement of more than 26,000,000 
private cars, trucKs and buses over 
the public highway of which a close 


the 


tonnage 


railroads be 


railroads 
the Michigan | 


=| CHICAGO SHOW 10 GET 
NINE FREE PAGE ADS 
IN EVENING AMERICAN 


20. 
to 


Jan, The automo- 
is be the bene- 


of a unique and unusual 
of support in its selling 
efforts during the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Show, opening Saturday, 

The Chicago Evening American is 
running, at its own expense, nine 
full pages on nine different days. 
|The first two run today and to- 
morrow, and one a day in every 
jissue during the show. 

The copy is directed to the public 
and urges the purchase of auto- 
niobiles now—pointing out the fact 
that there never has been a time 
|}when so much value could be ob- 
jtained for the money—that dollars 
haven't been so big in years—and 
that the still existing laws of sup- 
ply and demand are more than 
likely to decrease the size of the 
dollars as the increase in buying 
competition continues, 

A particularly interesting page is 
built around the headline, “Hon- 
estly, Can’t You Afford a New Car 
Now More Than When You Bought 
; Your First Car?” The copy tells 
what a luxury and expense that 
first car was, but what a source 
of satisfaction—and makes a com- 
parison with the cars of today, their 
quality and their prices. 

All nine pages carry persuasive 
arguments as to why it is advisable 
to buy new cars now. The Evening 
American is also supplying 500 
proofs of each page for posting by 
Chicago automobile dealers, en- 
abling them to tie up with the cam- 


paign. 


Chicago, 
bile industry 
ficiary 
amount 


| 


estimate shows that the farmers 
own and operate nearly 5,000,000 
passenger cars and almost 800,000 
trucks.” 


CUMULATIVE NEW PASSENGER CAR 


‘cs In this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Illinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising 


desiring county, 
Some of this data has 


city or town lists, or lists of owners in any given 


been published previously, but it is 
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17 Freight Lines i in Nev ew 


$1,000,000 Trucking Firm PSION oF sP.a. TRUCK 


L°s ANGELES, Jan. 20.—Through 

the grouping of seventeen au- 
tomotive freight lines under one 
management a_ $1,000,000 concern 
has been formed, to be known as 
Southern California Freight Lines, 
Ltd., which will also have $1,000,000 
annual gross earnings. 

The new company, which was 
privately financed, has a capitali- 
zation of $1,000,000 of authorized 5 
per cent. preferred stock and 150,- 
000 shares of common stock of no 
par value. 

Operating over 1,000 miles of 
highway, the system has an annual 
freight-car mileage of more than 
2,500,000 miles, and in volume of 
general merchandise transported it 
is one of the largest on the Pacific 
Coast. There are more than 200 
trucks and trailers operated, with 
the system's traffic movement cen- 
tering in Los Angeles and radiating 
to all southern California points. 


According to figures compiled, the 


new company’s seventeen units had | 


one-ninth of the combined freight 
revenue of all highway transporta- 
tion companies reporting to the 
California Railroad Commission for 
the year 1929. Main terminals are 
at Los Angeles, San Diego, Ocean- 
Side, Escondido, Vista, 
San Bernardino, Hemet, Banning, 
Indio, Venice, Wilmington, Ana- 
heim, Santa Ana and El Centro. 


Officers and directors of the com- 
pany are R. E. McConnell, presi- 
dent; H. P. Merry, general man- 
ager; H. J. Bischoff, vice-president 
J. A. Farrell, 
Theodore Kistner and John 
all of Los Angeles; W. E. 


and general counsel; 
auditor; 
E. Barber. 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS, DECEMBER, 1930 


Service, Springfield, IIL, 


Riverside, | 


and George T. Franck of 
and R. M. Davis of 


McDonald 
San Diego 
Riverside. 

The lines consolidated 
new system include Coast 
Line, Borderland Express Company, 
Los Angeles & Compton Express, 
Donovan ‘Transportation Company, 
Motor Service Express, Anza Trail 
Truck Line, United Truck Service, 
Inglewood & Los Angeles Express, 
Triangle, Orange County Express, 
Harbor Freight Transit, Rice Trans- 
portation Company, Glendale & Ver- 
dugo Hills Express, Redondo & Los 
Angeles Express, Burbank Transtfe1 
Company, Hemet Transfer Company, 
| Direct Delivery System and Valley 
Trucking Service. 


REVISED INSURANCE 
RATES FOR CARS, TRUCKS 


Trenton, N. J., Jan. 20.—The re- 
vised public liability and property 
damage rates for private passenger 
and commercial automobiles in this 
state has caused quite a stir among 
the agents and the public. These 
rates, which become effective the 
early part of the month, were pro- 
mulgated by the National Bureau of 


Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 

The new rates, as explained by the 
bureau, represent increases for the 
most part because an analysis of 
the combined experience for the 
four policy years, 1926 to 1929, in- 
clusive, shows that the companies 
have sustained underwriting losses 
over that period. 
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*. and will return to Buffalo 


BOULDEN QUITS AS SALES 
HEAD OF PIERCE-ARROW 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 20.—It was 
announced here today that Hal T 
Boulden, sales manager of the 
Pierce-Arrow division of the S. P 

Truck Corporation, has resigned, 
to take effect January 31, 1931. 


Mr. Boulden is a pioneer figure in 
truck sales field. For 
nine years from 1917 Mr. Boulden 
was vice-president of the Selden 
Motor Truck Company of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
Mr. Boulden not made 


has any 


announcement of his future plans, | 


other than to say that he is mak- 
ing a trip to southwestern Texas 
to look after his interests in a pri- 
vate enterprise near San Antonio 
shortly 
before March 1. 


UNDERWRITERS OPPOSE 
SPECIAL GROUP RATES 


New York, Jan. 20.—Directors of 
the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Association at their recent 
meeting in December passed the 
following resolution establishing the 
organization's position against the 
writing of automobile insurance on 
groups, including employees’ cars, at 
less than manual rates: “The writ- 
ing of group insurance—meaning 
thereby the issuance of a collective 
master policy with certificates or 
other declarations thereunder or in- 
dividual policies at a differential in 
rates from those shown in the 
manual for the account of em- 
ployees of an individual firm or cor- 
poration or members of any associa- 
tion or organization or any unre- 
lated group of individuals upon the 
privately owned automobiles of such 
individuals- is prohibited. 


and New Jersey, which are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. 


Studebaker 


TEN PULLMAN COACHES 
ADDED TO FLORIDA LINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 20.—Ten 


new Pullman motor coaches of the | 
have arrived | 


Florida Motor Lines 
here, as a result of 
dented héavy motor bus traffic to 
Florida through the Jacksonville 
gateway. The new White coaches 
were built especially for the Florida 
Motor Lines and were driven 
through from 
tory. They were among the finest 


the unprece- 


yet produced and are equipped with | 
| giving the public more responsible 


| and reliable service. 


circulating hot water heat, electric 
fans and circulating ice water. 


‘NEW JERSEY REQUIRES 


Trenton, N. J., Jan. 20.—Bus op- 
erators for the first time will be re- 
quired to furnish reports of finance 
and operations to the Public Utili- 
ties Commission. Notices have been 
sent to operators by the commission, 
directing to file a report of 
last year’s operations in accordance 
with a uniform system of accounting 
adopted by the board. 

New Jersey is the first state to 
adopt such a system. All other utili- 
ties have been required to file an- 
nual reports. Forms sent to the bus 
companies must be filed with the 
commission within sixty days. 

The commission has divided the 
operators into three groups. Class A, 
of which there are thirty-five com- 
panies or individuals whose gross 
revenues are in excess of $100,000; 
Class B, sixty-seven concerns, from 
$25,000 to $100,000; Class C, 436 
under $25,000. The board’s account- 
ing department has devised a simple 
set of books which may be adopted 
‘by Class C operators. 
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BUS FLEET REPORTS 


,.cCessive 


| We believe that the jobber 


PORTLAND, ORE., HAS 
MORE THAN 100 TRUCK 
LINES IN OPERATION 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 20.—Between 
100 and 110 commercial freight truck 
lines are being operated out of Port- 
land at the beginning of the 
During 1930 a large number of auto 
freight lines were consolidated, re- 
sulting in stronger management and 


year, 


In addition to these general freight 
lines, there are a number of sizable 
lines operating under contracts to 
one or more shippers. One of the 
largest of these latter lines is Asbury 


| Transportation Company of Oregon, 


which transports gasoline and oil for 
several refiners from Portland dis- 
tributing plants to retailers through<__ 
out the state. 

It is estimated that the daily aver- 
age number of freight trucks oper- 
ating out of Portland would approx- 
imate 500. Some of the smaller 
truck companies have only one or 
two trucks; some of the larger ones 
have forty or more on the road at a 
time. These trucks haul freight be- 
tween Portland and practically every 
point in Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, British Columbia and 
other states. In making shipments 
to a number of cities, a choice of one 
or more lines is offered. 

In 1930 addition to truck service 
was the advent of three pickup and 
delivery companies 


INDIANA SEEKING 
LEGISLATION ON LOADS 


Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 20.—Legis- 


lation to protect Indiana's highways 
thousands of dollars in 
damages being caused yearly by ex- 
load weights will be urged 
before the state lawmaking body, 
which meets here this month, ac- 
cording to state highway officials. 
Heavy loads are gradually break- 
ing up the pavements, it was said, 
and unless measures are taken to 
protect the roads, even the most 
modernly developed concrete will 
soon be ruined. 
Permitted by law 
termed excessive 
some operators, 


from 


to convey loads 

in other states, 
it is pointed out, 
load far beyond the Indiana legal 
limit, with the result that pave- 
ment is cracking and huge sums 
invested in this work are in grave 
danger of being wasted, according 
to the highway department. 


JOBBERS FINDING 
SHOPS NECESSITY 


(Continued from Page 8) 


that our shop labor for a given time 
amounts to just about one-third of 
the total of our gross sales for the 
period. 

“From week to week, I would say 
that the shop always pays for itself 
and leaves a margin for profit. It 
is probably a little more profitable 
than the sales of any single line of 
merchandise. 

“The parts jobber regarded his 
mechanical shop at first as an added 
attraction, but has come to look 
upon it as a regular part of his 
business, and it is now generally 
recognized as such. While compar- 
atively few customers are sold 100 
per cent. on everything that their 
parts jobber carries in stock, and 
go to one place for a certain line 
of merchandise they prefer which 
their jobber does not handle, and 
perhaps to another for sqme items, 
they do not shift around to other 
mechanical shops, as a usual thing. 
They give their mechanical work 
to the jobber with whom they do 
the most trading 

“Policy work for customers may 
cut into the profits to some extent, 
but not enough to do much harm. 
whose 
business is sufficiently diversified 
to include a good share of first- 


}class sources of business will make 


the best use of the shop.” 
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There’s a Lot of 


BUSINESS 


Here’s How to Go After It 


If you want to get more dealers and sell more cars, 
trucks, accessories or whatever you manufacture, it 
should be quite obvious that you must increase your 
selling effort. You must hire more salesmen, do more 
advertising or in some way get your sales message to the 
attention of more prospective buyers. 

Business is not going to fall into your lap, and the 
same effort you made last year isn’t going to work this 
year. 

If you want to increase your volume of business 
increase the volume of your advertising in Automotive 
Daily News. 

During the Chicago Show Automotive Daily News 
will be the only publication that will permit advertisers to 
hammer away every day, not only to the trade who will 
attend the show, but to thousands who will not attend. 

No more economical or effective sales effort is avail- 
able to the automotive advertiser. 


Advertise in Each of the Following 


CHICAGO SHOW ISSUES 
January 24th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th 


reaching factory executives, car and truck distributors 
and dealers, also jobbers, fleet owners, bus operators. 
Reach them while the show is in progress and interest in 
business matters at its peak. 

There is no extra charge for the bonus distribution of 
these show issues. 


Automotive Baily News 


H. A. TARANTOUS, Bus. Mer. GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE EASTERN OFFICE 
Willard R. Cotton, Mer. Geo. M. Slocum, Mgr. J. Edward Schipper, Mer. 
333 No. Michigan Ave. Fisher Building Graybar Building 

Chicago, Il. Detroit, Mich. New York City 





